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NEWS 


IGNS that conversations between the four major Allies on the 
S subject of a new or reconstituted League of Nations are impend- 
ing are weicome. Last time there was no joint discussion on the 
subject till the Peace Conference met; earlier contacts than that 
are much to be desired, and it is further encouraging that on funda- 
mentals London, Washington, Moscow and Chungking have revealed 


considerable similarity of view. Considered British opinion was 
voiced by Mr. Eden in his speech winding up the debate on 
foreign, affairs last week. The Foreign Secretary followed Mx. 


Churchill’s wise lead in refusing to define too closely an organisa- 
tion which must grow out of experience and whose shape depends 
on other countries as well as our own. Since its object will 
be to prevent aggression, it must have adequate power, and for that 
reason it must be constructed on and around the four most powerful 
nations—Britain, America, Russia and China. It should be flexible 
and not rigid, growing by practice ; and it should strive for economic 
as well as for political collaboration. In other words, it is not 
proposed to devise a perfect paper constitution at the outset, but 
to begin with the effective machinery that we already possess— 
namely, that of four Powers, aided by lesser Powers, who are 
effectively collaborating for the waging of war and hammering out 
together the procedure of liberation. If it should be objected that 
this is giving undue prominence to four nations, the answer that 
realists must make is that these are bound to take the lead at this 
juncture in the world’s history ; if the process is to be evolutionary 
we must start from what effectively exists today. But both the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Eden have been careful to insist that these Great 
Powers will be providing a framework, and that within that other 
peace-loving nations will perform their essential functions. Just and 
effective collaboration between the Great and the Lesser Powers in 
the maintenance of peace is perfectly practicable, and it should be 
regarded as fundamental. 


America’s Approach to the Problem 

From the United States comes a quick response to the speeches in 
Parliament in Mr. Cordell Hull’s announcement that he was ready 
to proceed with discussions with Britain, Russia and China on the 
Organisation of an international security body. The Secretary of 
State said that conversations with eight Senators had already been 


concluded, and that he intended to have further discussions with 
leaders of both parties in the two Houses of Congress. His 
Proposal in line with that of the British Government—he spoke 
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OF THE WEEK 


of discussions first between the Big Four and then with the Govern- 
ments of the other United Nations. At his Press conference on 
Tuesday President Roosevelt was -evidently unwilling to commit 
himself at this stage to details of the United States proposals. He 
said that he was working towards a unity of nations to prevént 
another world war. That takes, him as far as and no farther than 
Governor Dewey went Jast Monday when he said that Americans 
must not again “ sit on the side-lines as mere observers ” while future 
war-lords perfect their plans for aggression. But Governor Dewey 
said something else which perhaps gives a clue to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
reticence. “The task of political leaders,” he said, “is not to lead 
one part of the American people against another in violent crusades 
about unessentials. Their task is to unify in peace as in war.” Is this 
intended to mean that the future peace organisation should be 
kept out of politics? What is abundantly clear is that the President 
and Mr. Cordell Hull are doing their utmost to keep it out of party 
controversy. That, Mr. Roosevelt said in so many words, is why they 
are working on the new organisation in consultation with Congres- 
sional leaders. He is bent on avoiding President Wilson’s mistake 
in connexion with the League of Nations. does not commit 
himself to details now for the very good reason that he is still dis- 
cussing the matter with Congressmen, and wants to have an agreed 
plan which he can put up to the Powers and which, if adopted by 
the latter, would be adopted also by Congress. Though all that 
is spoken of at present is talks between the four principal Allies, 
this is a case in which there would be no disadvantage and much 
advantage in including France in the conversations from the outset 


General de Gaulle’s Visit 

It is to be hoped that General de Gaulle’s visit to this country, 
at the Prime Minister's invitation, will make it possible ta come 
to a clear understanding with the French Committee of National 
Liberation. The part to be played by the Committee during the 
period of liberation was under discussion between the Allies and 
French representatives, but the negotiations were held up when the 
use of all foreign ciphers was banned. The Allies have not officially 
recognised the Committce as the Provisional Government of France, 
on the ground that they do not want to impose a Government on 
the French without more knowledge of the situation—though many 
Governments of other countries are recognised with far less con- 
vincing claims. The position is complicated by the fact that General 
Eisenhower, acting, of course, on higher instructions, feels that he 
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must insist on full coatrol within an area of military operations, 
and the question arises as io what sort and degree of control shall 
be exercised by French authorities, and by what French authorities, 
in areas behind the fighting zone. Mr. Churchill has said that the 
Committee will exercise leadership in the matter of law and order 
in the liberated area of France under the supervision, while military 
exigencies last, of the Supreme Allicd Commander-in-Chief. 
Obviously, military requirements must come first, and it is doubtful 
if the Committee would contest this point if their administrative 
rights and functions, subject to military requirements, could be satis- 
factorily defined. French amour propre is clearly involved and it 
would be a great mistake to ignore that. This, moreover, is a case in 
which it is impossible to look far ahead. It is the next step that 
counts. That step is the liberation of France, and it is perfectly clear 
that at that stage there is no body whose claim to represent France 
as a whole is comparable with that of the French National Committee. 
The fullest use should be made of the Committee’s co-operation till 
France is freed. What happens after that is not our business and 
not America’s, but France’s. This is a case in which tomorrow’s 
problems must be left till tomorrow. 


Europe and Britain 

It is a misfortune that owing to the importance of the war news, 
and the general pressure on space, more prominence could not be 
given in the daily papers to the very striking address Sir Samuel 
Hoare, who has now returned to Madrid, delivered to his con- 
stituents at Chelsea last Friday. Situated as he has been for four 
years in a neutral capital, through which men of all nations con- 
tinually pass, Sir Samuel has unique opportunities for observing 
the trends of European thought and measuring European hopes and 
fears. It is clear that high hopes are set—without complete con- 
fidence—on this country, and what it may do for Europe after the 
war. The United States lies far outside Europe. Russia’s stability 
is too recent for her to be looked.to as model. Britain’s stability 
is historic, and a citizen of one country quoted by the Ambassador, 
which had twenty-three governments in fourteen months, may well 
hope that Britain here has something to teach the Continent. But 
will Britain keep herself strong after the war? Has Britain the 
imagination, or the knowledge, to enable her to realise what is 
wanted from her and hoped of her? What Europe wants—as Sir 
Samuel at Madrid interprets Europe’s half-realised needs—is the 
consciousness of a common purpose that will give back to European 
civilisation, a civilisation that was basically Christian, the fundamental 
and spiritual unity it has lost. Can Great Britain, with its ex- 
perience of membership of a Commonwealth where just that unity 
is profoundly real, help here? The ultimate demand is for the 
restoration of a belief in the sanctity of human _ personality— 
precisely what the Nazis have set themselves most ruthlessly to 
destroy. Britain is being asked for bread, both material and 
spiritual. It will give its suppliants—what? 


European Air Strategy 


An official statement issued on the second anniversary of the 
signing of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty describes the help which has 
been given the Russian Armies by blows struck in the Balkans by 
the Mediterranean Army Air Force. General Smuts, commenting 
in his recent speech on the talk of a second front, suggested that we 
should think in terms of a triangular assault on Europe—from the 
East, from the North-west and from the South—emanating from a 
single Allied strategy. Recent operations of the Allied Air Forces 
show that our strategy is conceived in this spirit. Bombers setting 
out from this country have recently sought targets in north Italy, 
helping the southern front, and in Poland, helping the eastern. 
From the Mediterranean repeated intensive attacks have been made 
on enemy objectives in Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. On the 
German lines of communication behind the Russian front in the 
south railway-yards, road-junctions, bridges, power-stations and 
depéts have been systematically attacked and smashed, and mines 
have been laid in the Danube. In fact, British and American planes 
have been doing the same softening-up process in German-occupied 
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territory where the Russians may be expected to attack as they hay 
in the west where our own invasion troops are expected to become 
engaged. The disruption of Balkan communications will be of par. 
ticular value to Russia, for during the present lull the enemy had 
counted on moving his forces along undamaged roads and Tailways 
and down the Danube while the Soviet forces had behind them vast 
spaces of country devastated in the winter and spring retreats, The 
Allied Air Forces have dramatically demonstrated that the war jp 
Europe is one war, in which all the operations are inter-related. 


Paralysis in Bulgaria 

For more than a fortnight Bulgaria has been drifting without , 
clearly defined Government or policy, with Bojilov in vain attempting 
to resign and the more emphatically pro-Nazi Kalfov in vain attempr. 
ing to form an administration. There are few eager candidates fo 
office at this moment. While a majority of the people is pro-Russiap 
in its sympathies, governing circles are divided through their interests 
or fears. The Russian demand for the ending of co-operation with 
the German Army and for the establishment of Russian consulate 
has appeared in the light of an ultimatum. On the other hang 
Germans have insinuated themselves into the texture of the adminis. 
tration. There are said to be two German divisions on Bulgarian sojj, 
This strength would not be sufficient to enable Germany to dominate 
by force of arms alone, since Bulgaria has about twenty divisions 
of her own, consisting of men largely Russian in sympathy ; and 
guerilla bands strongly anti-German are actively operating in some 
parts of the country. But German agents or adherents are in key 
positions, and it is obvious that the whole weight of Nazi propaganda 
and bluff has been effectively turned on. It is reported that German 
influence has secured changes on the Bulgarian General Staff. The 
Nazis have succeeded in almost paralysing the Bulgarian Govem- 
ment, but not yet in securing a new Government to their liking 
Germany’s hold over Bulgaria has been the easier to establish 
because the progressive political demoralisation that has gone on for 
years as result of intrigues among rival politicians and lack of central 
leadership in the opposing elements. At this moment some well- 
planned bombing of strategic points in Bulgaria, as a reminder of 
where the ultimate power lies, would be profitable to the Allied cause, 


When Rome Falls 

The fighting on the left wing of the Fifth Army in Italy has been 
rather loosely described as the “battle for Rome.” It is evident 
that Allied strategy has been aiming at the destruction of the 
German forces situated between Rome and the Cassino area, and 
that the capture of the city is not its objective ; it is certain, more- 
over, that every effort will be made by the Allies to avoid an 
assault on the city which would turn it into a battlefield. Every 
Allied citizen desires intensely that that horror may be avoided. 
None the less, it will be a very important result of victory that it 
will bring Rome under Allied control. General Mark Clark 
ventured the prophecy on Tuesday that its liberation would take 
place before many days had passed. It will at once impose a 
tremendous task on Allied organisation, even if it should be the case 
that no military damage has been done in the German retreat. 
The normal peace-time population has been greatly swollen by the 
influx of scores of thousands of refugees, and there is already 
hunger among the people owing to the difficulty of getting in 
supplies over roads which have been cluttered with German trans- 
port. A first task of the Allies will be to provide food, and next to 
enable Italian administrators to keep order. When the fighting 
zone is sufficiently far forward the Badoglio Government will pre- 
sumably move to Rome, and when that occurs there must be the 
promised reorganisation of the Ministry. Nor is it likely to be 
forgotten that the Vatican is in Rome. Though it has never under 
Fascist or Nazi rule surrendered its indépendence, it would be 
idle to claim that it has been able to exercise the whole weight 
of its authority when cut off from the free world. One strange 
result of the fall of Rome may be conversations between the Papacy 
and the Government of Stalin, 
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WORK AND THE CONSUMER 


HE White Paper on “ Employment Policy ” (not, be it noted, 

on unemployment—the difference between a positive and a 
negative attitude) must not be considered in isolation. A Govern- 
ment which within twelve months can approve in principle a far- 
reaching sccial security programme, carry through the House of 
Commons a measure reshaping the whole educational system of 
the country, frame a plan for a comprehensive National Health 
Service, and now produce an employment policy designed to 
ensure more cr less congenial work for everyone prepared to work 
industriously and honestiy, may desérve some of the hard things 
said about it, but certainly dozs not deserve them all. This 
extensive and imaginative programme, moreover, must be ap- 
proached from the other end as well, from the standpoint, that is, 
of the individual citizen whom it is meant to benefit. In his life 
the four features of the Government's plan are seen to be com- 
pletely interdependent. More comprehensive and more efficient 
health services, from his childhood up, will enable him while at 
school to take fuller advantage of the better teaching which it is 
the purpose of Mr. Butler to provide, and in later life to put in 
more efficient work at whatever calling he may se'ect. Output will 
thereby be increased, as the need for developing the export trade 
urgently demands, and with employment steady the sccial security 
scheme, indispensable for mitigating the results of unemployment 
due to local or seasonal causes, or ehanges of taste or habit, will 
have no difficulty in keeping solvent. Rarely if ever has any 
Government in this country contemplated legislation involving 
social reform on such a scale in so brief a space of Parliamentary 
time ; it may be questioned whether today a party government 
could have attempted it and succeeded. 

The new White Paper, therefore, must be regarded as embodying 
the latest, though not of necessity the last, of a series of far-reaching 
and closely-related measures whose sole purpose is to advance the 
physical, material and mental welfare of the mass of individual 
citizens who make up the population of this country. Its great 
merit is that it recognises, and frankly states, that employment 
cannot be guaranteed by any mere manipulation from Whitehall, 
important as it is that Whitehall should, more in the future than 
in the past, be bringing the best brains in the country to bear on 
the problem. The public must co-operate by accepting cheerfully 
the continuance of controls of which it would gladly be rid, the 
trade unions must be reasonable in the matter of restrictive customs 
and the employers show themselves broadminded in such matters 
as the ready acceptance of trainees new to their particular trade. 
So far as the public generally is concerned, it is to be hoped 
that it will be resolutely deaf to criticism of the Government scheme 
in the form of complaints of “ more bureaucracy.” Bureaucracy, 
if it means anything in this connexion, means simply organisation, 
and without organisation, intelligent, far-reaching and compre- 
hensive, it is hopeless to attempt such an enterprise as the steady 
maintenance vf employment at something over a 9o per cent. level. 
If there is organisation there must be organisers, but they will 
all be under the constant and vigilant scrutiny of an elected Parlia- 
ment. What the plan entails is a willing self-discipline accepted 
without reluctance in the public interest—which means, of course, 
everyone’s individual interest. American suggestions that the 
White Paper foreshadows “ authoritarianism” at one end of the 
scale and “enslavement ” at the other are grotesquely wide of 
the mark. Democracy organising itself is not authoritarianism. 


The essence of the Government’s proposals, the main- 
tenance at the maximum level of the demand for goods 
and services, and the deliberate stimulation of that 


demand when it shows signs of flagging, is likely to be generally 


approved, though there is, of course, one all-important sphere, the 
export trade, in which control of demand is not in the hands of tke 
British Government ; ali the Government can do—and that it states 
that it is already doing—is to conduct discussions direcied to 
removing every available obstacle to the free flow of international 
trade. For this country the export trade is vital; we need to 
increase our exports by 50 per cent. to pay our way in a worid in 
which we have disposed of practically the whole of our oversea 
investments, and for that reason the home demand for consumer’s 
goods must be kept rigidly in check, by the continuance of most 
or all of the existing controls, during the transition period in which 
the output will be insufficient to supply both the home and the 
export markets. But that, after all, is only a temporary necessity. 
The fundamental question Lord Woolton had to face, and which 
has been faced with resolution and vision, is whether a slump in 
demand—mainly home demand—can be countered at the outset, 
before it has time (unemployment in one trade resulting in a 
lessened demand for the products of other trades, with conse- 
quent unemployment and reduced demand there, and so on) to 
produce its cumulative and disastrous effect ; the speed with which 
action must be taken is shown by the statement that in 1920-21 
unemployment rose from § to 15 per cent. in four months. The 
Government sees the key of the situation in spending—spending, 
of course, of a sensible character and within reasonable limits. _ IE 
employment is to be kept steady factories must be kepi running, 
and if orders for their products show signs of slackening steys 
must be taken to provide more orders. The methods by which that 
is to be effected cannot be enumerated in detail here. The most 
important is the planning of public works by the Government and 
local authorities in such a way that in a given—e.g., a five-year— 
period there are always less essential projects which can be held 
back while general employment is good, and brought forward as 
soon as there are signs of slump. 

That is one manifestly necessary step which has constantly been 
recommended by progressive writers on the unemployment 
problem. What is more original, and more courageous, is the series 
of measures the Government proposes for the maintenance of 
private spending. The principle of evening out demand is unre- 
servedly accepted. If the public appears to have too little money 
to spend taxation must be reduced, even if it means that the Budget 
in that year will not balance ; there must be a balance over a period 
of years, but that can be achieved if taxation is kept high, even 
higher than the national expenditure requires, in prosperous times, 
so that there can be remission when private spending needs stimu- 
lation. Still more resourceful is the suggestion that contributions 
under the social security plan be adjusted in the same way, the 
standard rate (assessed on the basis of a forecast of the average 
level of unemployment) being raised when the total volume of 
unemployment is low, showing that an adequate demand for 
goods exists, and lowered when unemployment rises, so as to 
leave contributors with more purchasing-power in their pockets. 
But all such proposals for maintaining consumption, and other 
proposals for controlling public and private investment, so that 
industries already adequate to any- reasonable demand shall not 
be so expanded that the total volume of their products stands no 
chance of being absorbed, are dependent on a reasonable stability 
of price levels. If wages are to be forced ceaselessly upwards 
regardless of consequences the consequences will soon be such 
that they will have to be regarded, for the resultant inflation will 
be fatal to the whole steady-employment programme. Stagnation 
in wage-rates is not suggested, but an attempt is made to establish 
the principle that an increase in wages shall be related to increased 
productivity resulting from increased efficiency and effort. Equally 
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émy attempt by manufacturers to raise prices unjustifiably by 
means of rings or other devices would be fatal to the plan. 

There are no doubt many features in this most notable scheme 
which call for close examination and perhaps for criticism. 
Carefully as the proposals designed to facilitate the mobility of 
labour have been drafted, the fact remains that men with families, 
or even men without families. cannot be arbitrarily moved about 
the country like pieces on a chess-board ; human prejudices, of 
which innate conservatism often one, are factors not to be 
ignored. On the other hand, the idea of bringing work to the 
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in the mass of good news from Italy is one 
thoroughly sinister item. The Times correspondent with the 
Eighth Army, telegraphing a few days ago, spoke of the capture of 
nearly five hundred Germans of the First Parachute Division. “ They 
to the type that has‘now been fre- 
a complete but wholly blind and 
is winning this war. 


conform in general,” he says, “ 

described. They retain 
unreasoning faith in the idea that Germany 
The:r average age seems to be about twenty, and-most describe their 
The Parachute Division, 


guenuy 


as *‘ youth leaders.’ 


previous occupation 
of course, notoriously contains as tough young Germans 
be 


,r er] 
properly 


: 


as are to 
found anywhere, and a description of them could not be applied 
to the whole German Army. But it appears to be only 
1 question of the degree to which the inoculation with Nazi doctrine 


vas succeeded. These particular men, as youth leaders, are no doubt 


not so much inoculated as inoculators; but of incculated and 
u'ators betweea the ages of, say, eighteen and twenty-five there 
must be some millions in Germany. It may be, of course, that the 
shock of discovering that Germany really is beaten will deflate them 
nore completely than seems probable today ; but with or without 
that the problem of the re-education of Germany may well prove 
to be the most baffling of all the problems of the peace 
. * 7 * 
The maps of Italy move as the armies move. Nemi, among 
the Alban Hills is full within them now. To how many, I wonder, 
does it bring back that unforgettable opening passage of Frazer’s 


Golden Bough with its haunting picture of the sacred grove where 
grew “a certain tree round which at any time of the day, and probably 
far into the night, a grim figure might be seen to prowl. In his hand 
he carried a drawn sword, and he kept peering warily about him as if 
at every instant he expected to be set upon by an enemy. He was 
@ priest and a murderer ; and the man for whom he looked was 
sooner or later to murder him and hold the priesthood in his stead. 
Such was the rule of the sanctuary. A candidate for the priesthood 
fof Diana] could only succeed to office by slaying the priest, and 
having slain him he retained office till he was himself slain by a 
stronger or a craftier.” (Macaulay makes the trees plural: 
“Those trees in whose dim shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 
The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain.”) 
The blood of men of many nations may stain in the days immediately 
ahead waters that the blood of priest after murdered priest stained 
constantly in days so distant that they hardly belong to history. Some 
British or French or Polish soldier, seeing Nemi, may perhaps 
remember that. 
. * * * 

Such readers of this column as find themselves in London in June 
and the first half of July will, if they are wise, make a point of 
looking in at the National Gallery to see the National Buildings 
Record exhibition which has just opened there and is to remain open 
(not, unfortunately, between 12.30 and 2.15) till July 15th. The 
National Buildings Record has not yet obtained—or sought—much 
public prominence, but in collecting drawings and photographs of 
outstanding examples of British architecture—ecclesiastical, domestic, 
l—examples, in of kind of building worth 
t is doing quite invaluable work. Lord Greene, the Master 
f the Is, has been the moving spirit in the enterprise, the well- 
known architect, Mr. W. H. Godfrey, is its Director, the Treasury 


short, every 
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people, as by offering effective inducements to diverse industries 
to establish themselves in what have been hitherto the semi-derelict 
“special areas” descrve “all praise. That, however, involves g 
Government decision, far too long delayed, on the Barlow Com. 
mission’s report on the location of industry, and on that decision 
will depend in turn extensive housing and transport programmes, 
There is lost time te make up here, but if the Government is in 
earnest, as it must be assumed to be, over the proposals set out 
in the Employment Policy White Paper, it cannot hesitate about 
the steps needed to give its policy effect. 


NOTEBOOK 


has made some contribution towards the cost (I will repeat that: The 
Treasury has made some contribution towards the cost), and so far 
All Souls’ College has housed the photographs. Hundreds, or more 
probably ‘thousands, of the buildings thus perpetuated have been 
destroyed in the past four years, a fact which adds greatly to the value 
of the record. But the collection does not concern only the past. If 
the national architecture of the future is to preserve continuity with 
tradition the best examples of a great tradition must be available for 
study. And the public as well as architects should study them. 
* * * * 

I am glad to see there is a scheme (to be accurate, three schemes) 
for making Leicester Square respectable—I mean materially ; morally 
is another question. At h the railings gone, what was 
once a pleasant bit of greenery in the midst of cinemas is a lamentable 
acre or so of trampled earth. Leicester Fields, as it used to be, has a 
great place in London history, both during and after the days of 
duelling. All sorts of interesting people,—Hogarth, Joshua Reynolds, 
Isaac Newton, Dr. Burney and his daughter Fanny, John Hunter,— 
lived there or thereabouts. And it was in Leicester Square that the 
Geographer-Royal, James Wyld, who was also for sixteen years a 
Liberal Member of Parliament, exhibited his “ Great Globe,” 60 feet 
high and lighted with gas outside, physical features of the 
earth inside), from 1851 to 1862 for the geographical edification of 
the populace. Clearly Leicester Square must be put straight, and 
on lines in keeping with the modernisation of the buildings round 
it—though in fact it is at present a good deal of an amalgam of fairly 


old and modern ; there are great possibilities in it. 
* * * * 


present, wil 


Stars 


Controversy about applications for prayer tends to be distasteful. 
I don’t know how far the Co-operative Movement as a whole is 
behind the request to clergy and ministers to regard July 2nd as 
“Co-operative Sunday” and make some reference in the course 
of their services to the movement started by the Rochdale Pioneers 
just two hundred years ago, but the National Federation of Grocers 
and Provisional Dealers’ Associations, representing a rival form of 
trading, seems considerably agitated by the suggestion. The Co- 
operative Movement has considerable merits ; so have the I.C.I. and 
the B.B.C. and the multiple stores and -many other organisations 
concerned with supplying goods and services to the public. All of 
them, no doubt, might be the better for being prayed for. But in 
the circumstances it would seem wise for the Churches to leave 
the Co-operative Movement to do its own thanksgiving. 

* * * * 

The only serious criticism to which Lord Woolton’s White Paper 
on Employment impels me has relation to the King’s English. 
Clause 63 of the document discusses “the programming of capital 
expenditure by public utility companies.” Inasmuch as “ pro- 
gramming” is a substantive derived from a verb, it postulates the 
existence of the verb—“I programme, thou programmest, he pro- 
” I don’t like it. Does Lord Woolton? 


* * * * 


grammes. 


One of the new words with which the war is enriching the 
English language is SHAEF, of which much more will be heard 
in coming weeks. A good many people (myself among them) have 
been concerned with it already without knowing what the letters 
stocd for. Having now acquired knowledge, I pass it on: Supreme 
Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Force. JANUS. 
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THE VICTORY IN ITALY 


By STRATEGICUS 


N the great battle in Italy it is perhaps the best indication of 

General Alexander’s success that its full measure cannot yet 
be determined. His objective was boldly declared in his original 
Order of the Day, but his plan has become known to us only by 
stages. It had all the amplitude of the classical military tradition, 
and it is still impossible to be sure that it will not achieve its 
maximum success. The climax is only now developing ; but we 
can gather a pictorial suggestion of what he has already achieved 
from a comparison of the position a bare fortnight ago and today, 
though there can be no assurance that this will not seem like ancient 
history before this article appears. A fortnight ago Kesselring 
was standing on the Gustav defeiace line with the hope, as judged 
by his actions, of being abie to pivot about the Cassino-Monte Cairo 
area and make tactical readjustments on his right about Formia. 
Now he is hoping to pivot on the Alban Hills sector and bring 
back the whole of a badly shaken and depleted army towards the 
north. That possibility turns upon the critical battle which :s 
reaching its climax east of the Alban Hills. 

Whether he can* succeed in withdrawing any considerable part 
of his army depends upon a comparatively few miles of roads. 
The tendency of modern war is to increase the masses involved, to 
multiply the number of men, the weapons, the techniques and the 
munitions they consume. As these grow steadily, the problem of 
supply increases. The mass tends to slow down the movement, 
to put a brake on the machine. Acceleration and retardation, there- 
fore, dominate the situation. Hours may decide the greatest issues. 
This is the central problem of war today. It has met us in Africa. 
The Russians encountered it on the eastern front. In each case 
the solution produced strategic success. Distance or mud were the 
media in which the problem was expressed ; but it was essentially 
the same: how to get large masses in movement against the friction 
created by the conditions. In each case the solution was charac- 
teristic, and when the Russians contrived to move their divisions 
through the winter and the spring mud, they achieved the great 
surprise of the war 

The problem lay at the basis of Alexander’s plan; but he had 
at his command the means to apply a retardation to the enemy’s 
movements while, by a perfectly timed surprise, he had a chance 
of achieving superiority at the decisive point. The launching of 
the blow from Anzio took place when it was known that the 
Fourteenth Army had been depleted in order to strengthen the 
Tenth, then reeling before the hammer-blows of the Eighth and 
Fifth Allied Armies. Cuvorrespondents have described the defences 
which formed the Adolf Hitler Line, and it can be seen why the 
Germans regarded them as “ impregnable.” They were as elaborate 
as one can conceive, and it is of interest to note that a Times 
correspondent found that some of the Anzio defences recalled the 
Somme in 1916. When it is observed how clearly Kesselring has 
been out-manoeuvred at every point, this should be taken into con- 
sideration ; for it is difficult to imagine what more military engineer- 
ing can do to hold up troops than they have done here. The 
German commander himself provided the conditions for the launch- 
ing of the Anzio attack, but he did so under compulsion. He had 
reason to depend on.the stability of the German defences, even if 
the Allied air forces had applied a retardation to reinforcement 
from the north. 

It may be recognised now that this retardation was not as com- 
plete as might have been expected. It was effective, however, and 
there is evidence that the air forces inflicted very heavy losses on 
the reinforcing units. But if the retardation had been more com- 
plete and the mobility of the Allied forces higher, the enemy might 
already have been cut off and, by the closing of the Tivoli gap, 
have been in process of dissolution east of Rome. A cryptic an- 
nouncement in last Friday’s newspapers reflected that chance. But 
the Anzio force, able to make a significant advance to within a 
few miles of the Via Casilina-Highway 6, had not the weight to break 


through the defensive which had been established about Valmontone, 
in view of some such eventuality. The zone of defences which 
runs through Valmontone by Velletri to the sea was, however, con- 
structed for the defence of Rome ; and the capital is no longer the 
main object of attack or defence. Rome, in Alexander’s plan, is a 
mere incident in the success. It remains that even now, for the 
destruction of the bulk of Kesselring’s armies is still the Allied 
objective. Rome and the rest of Italy would be the prize of success. 

This consummation depends on the ability to break through tc 
Tivoli. Highway 6 has not been cut as I write, but it is almost 
useless. The Allied guns have it under their fire. But, even if they 
had not, it would still be very difficult to withdraw all the troops 
and material by it now, for the Allies are advancing up it from 
the east, and there are still German units lying to the south-west, in 
the Lepini mountains. It has to be admitted that troops can travel 
swiftly, in case of need, by almost any apology for a road. It is 
astonishing what even tanks can do when pressed, and, just as 
Churchills climbed up the hills of Tunisia with the aplomb of mules. 
soldiers can fade away into the distance on the poorest tracks. But. 
without good roads, troops cannot be moved as organised armies, 
neither can heavy material be moved under immediate pressure. It 
is this that reduces the problem before Kesselring and Alexander 
to a matter of a comparatively small stretch of roads that separates 
the Fifth Army from Tivoli. The enemy forces are already, in 
effect, split up into three groups. Through the capture of Arce 
and Atina the Allies have begun to move in on Sora. Now Sora is 
on the Avezzano road, which forms an alternative line by means of 
which the Tenth Army may retire. They are also approaching 
Frosinone, on Highway 6, and from this town another alternative 
line of retreat branches off through Subiaco to Arsoli. 

But both roads, and the subsidiaries that link them, can only 
reach Rome through the Tivoli gap, and failing this line of retreat 
the troops must retire by the Terni gap. (It is some months s'nce 
I pointed out the strategic importance of Tivoli and Terni.) In any 
case neither the Frosinone-Arsoli nor the Avezzano road can be 
considered good for retreat under pursuit, and the nodal points of 
Avezzano and Arsoli will be under air attack already. Whatever 
the enemy may do to impede the advance of the Allies on the roads, 
whatever he may do to hold them off the few miles that separate 
them from a break through at Valmontone, the air forces can do a 
little more; and one of the expedients by which the Allies have 
increased their mobility enables them to advance much more swiftly 
than seemed possible earlier in the war. Road-blocks, and even 
mines, are ultimately only an obstacle when they are covered by 
fire, and the Allies in the west are moving 6n numerous roads with a 
momentum that seems to increase. 

Whereas everyone breathed “ Rome” last Friday, no one seems to 
care tO mention it now, except General Clark ; and yet it is within 
sight, and the enemy would much rather surrender it than risk the 
destruction of his Italian armies. As far as one can gather there are 
only three divisions left in the north, if as many. The saboteurs 
should be able to enjoy a larger freedom ; and what will become of 
the Istrian frontier if Alexander is able to reap the full success his 
brilliant handling of the attack, and the hard fighting of his troops, 
so richly deserve? Indeed, there have begun to be hints that the 
Germans no longer regard Italy as a secondary theatre ; and it has 
always been difficult to imagine the High Command content to 
contemplate the destruction of the Italian armies without some move 
to reinforce them. It is known that they are short of troops ; and they 
left Kesselring short. 

But let us take the position as we find it. Already the Allies have 
broken through the strongest defences the Germans could devise in 
a country that seems designed for defence. Alexander is on the 
verge of completely defeating a force which at the outset was esti- 
mated to number twenty-five divisions. If we put his victory no 
higher than that, it is a very great and significant achievement. He 
has already taken over 15,000 prisoners ; and it is certain that he will 
take more. Even if he.should fail to destroy these armies comzletely 
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his achievement is notable. It has been stated that in the west the 
Germans have about 50 divisions. This is only twice the force 
which Alexander has so roughly hustled off defences in less than 
three weeks, inflicting on them heavy loss, taking prisoners of many 
famous units and outwitting Kesselring at every turn. The crisis 
in which the German general is now immersed is serious even by 
the admission of his own countrymen. No one would envy him his 
problem. No one would wish to give battle under such conditions 
as those into which he has been forced by an abler commander. 

The expedition which must shortly attack in the west cannot 
disregard that object lesson; and neither the neutrals nor the 
Germans themselves will fail to note it. But if the Allies succeed 
in destroying the bulk of these armies the moral and political effects 
of the victory will be immense. Even when we recognise that 
Alexander has had superior numbers and equipment we cannot write 
down the victory; for that is the German formula for success. 
General Alexander has to his credit already one of the victories which 
must figure in future military histories ; this has a similar finish, and 
we may hope will have a like scope. 


THE BASUTO’S FUTURE 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ENERAL SMUTS, in his famous speech to Members of Parlia- 
G ment last autumn, spoke of the need of “tidying up” the 
Empire. Again, on March 17th, 1944, he is reported to have said 
in the Union House of Assembly: “The map of Africa today is a 
curiosity. There are anomalies inside South Africa itself. Here we 
are, a Dominion with sovereign status under the Statute of West- 
minster, but sandwiched in, we have little territories which do not 
belong to us. I do not think justice will be done to. Africa, unless 
we look at this anomalous, wrong set-up, where money is being 
wasted, and where there is constant overlapping, and where different 
policies are being pursued by the different Governments.” 

The shadow of coming events is, therefore, being cast very close 
to the Protectorates— Basutoland, Bechuanaland, Swaziland. Their 
incorporation in the Union of South Africa will be pushed as an 
essential part of the rationalisation of the Empire, and the demand 
will be backed by the debt of gratitude due to the Union for its 
participation in the war. The British Parliament will be called upon 
to make an important decision, with, it is feared, little knowledge 
of the territories concerned, and in circumstances in which senti- 
mentality may easily outweigh reason. It would be a great advantage 
if, before a decision has to be taken, a Parliamentary delegation could 
visit Basutoland, which is the most compact, easily accessible and 
purely native of the three Protectorates. 

Basutoland is a country about the size of Wales, with high 
mountains, magnificent scenery, waterfalls and sparkling streams. 
If it were not a native reserve, in which Europeans may not buy land, 
it would probably long since have become a popular holiday centre, 
in which case, of course, the inhabitants would already have been 
“ spoilt.” Its population of little over half a million is still ruled by 
hereditary chiefs, for whom, in spite of many failings, the people 
have great respect. The soil is fertile, but woefully misused, and 
there is, as far as has been ascertained, no mineral wealth and no 
possibility of industrial development. Communications are very 
poor, and except along the one mud road passing down the western 
fringe and its few very indifferent branches, travel is still mainly on 
horseback. To penetrate to the interior, and to find the beauty spots, 
a caravan of pack animals is necessary. P 

The small European population consists of officials, missionaries 


and traders. The administration is of the type familiar to the 
historian in the ministries of the Stuart kings. There are advisory 
bodies, such as the National Council, composed of chiefs and 


nominees, the Board of Advice on Education, and the Chamber of 
Commerce, but their advice need not be taken, and the prerogative 

entrenched. Inconvenient letters may be ignored, and 
there is no place where official actions may be called into question. 
rhe rest of the white people are made to feel that they are in the 
country very much on sufferance, although they contribute a by no 


is firmly 
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means negligible share of the revenue. They have no representation, 
as the principle of no taxation without representation has not yet 
penetrated to this island in the middle of the Union of South Africa, 
The only means open to them of expressing their feelings is the 
correspondence columns of Union newspapers. 

Since there is so little to attract the capitalist and so small an oppor. 
tunity for exploitation, why are Basutoland and the other territories 
so desired by their big neighbour? The chief reason, as is apparent 
in General Smuts’ speech, is one of prestige. “Here we are, a 
Dominion with sovereign status . . . but sandwiched in, we have 
little territories which do not belong to us.” It is an insult not to 
be thought fit to govern these tiny fragments of a geographical unit, 
It is like Italy before the incorporation of Rome and Venice, when 
statesmen could not sleep at night for the thought of Italia Irredenta, 
It is a matter of pride to round off the Dominion. There is a large 
section of the electorate of the Union unfriendly to Britain and 
very sensitive to slights from that quarter. Afrikaners like Smuts 
find ict difficult enough to reconcile their fellows to the Imperial 
connexion, and their task is not made easier by the existence of 
anomalies which inflame the inferiority complex of many South 
Africans. This question may at any time be used by a Nationalist 
politician to arouse sentiment against the Commonwealth. There 
are also more practical reasons. The watershed and upper 
reaches of the chief South African rivers are in Basutoland. It isa 
reserve from which mines and farms draw labour. Difficulties are 
created by diverse native policies. Waste of money is caused by 
separate little administrations. In brief, the system is “ untidy.” 

There is, however, much to be said on the other side, from the 
point of view of the Basuto. They distrust the “ Boers.” This dis- 
trust is a legacy of the past, when the territory was only saved from 
annexation to the Orange Free State at the end of a bitter war by 
the intervention of the Imperial Government on the appeal of the 
Paramount Chief. The attitude of the Basuto is Timeo Danaos et 
dona ferentes, and the Paramount Chief has refused to allow money 
from the Dutch Reformed Church to be used in religious work in 
the country. There is some justification for this attitude. The 
Union’s Native policy has been anything but liberal. Colour bars, 
pass laws and curfews are not the best inducements to a free people 
to volunteer for absorption. Nor does it help towards friendly feel- 
ings to be called “ boy,” even at the age of seventy, just because the 
skin is black. Visitors notice the difference of atmosphere imme- 
diately on crossing the border from the Orange Free State. There 
is independence, dignity and self-respect. The people are not con- 
tinually affronted by the notice “ Europeans Only.” They are able 
to move about freely without being made to feel outcasts. They 
can feel that the pavement belongs to them also, and Europeans 
even shake hands with Natives in Basutoland! Although there may 
be many imperfections, they may at least say, “A poor thing, but 
mine own.” 

The advantages of incorporation would be mainly economic. The 
policy of the Union is growing more enlightened, and the Govern- 
ment is beginning to make grants towards education and social ser- 
vices for Natives out of the general revenue, instead of, as in the past, 
expecting the poorest section ty maintain its own services, and con- 
tribute to the general revenue as well. Basutoland is in danger of 
being left behind, a backwater in the general stream of post-war 
progress. In the Union the schools are becoming better equipped, 
the teachers better paid and qualified, and opportunities are opening 
up which will be denied to the Basuto. 

Basutoland is an agricultural country which will never have large 
resources. If it were not for the remittances of the men who work 
in the Union it would long ago have been bankrupt. Progress in 
one direction can only be made at the expense of stagnation in 
another. The schools are in a deplorable state, but there is little 
prospect of any great improvement in the future, because the health 
serv.ces are still more backward. A totally wrong impression of the 
state of the country has been given by a recent public statement 
that there is an accumulated balance of £500,000. There is no merit 
in a bank balance which has been scraped together by neglecting 
the health and education of the children. Moreover, in judging the 
situation, comparisons should not be made between Basutoland and 
more primitive Central African territories, but between it and 
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the Union by which it is surrounded. Many who know the true 
state of affairs feel that there is no hope for the country as it is, 
and that only by absorption into a larger and wealthier unit will a 
door. be opened into a larger future. 

Thus the question is one of a nice balance between imponderable, 
sentimental values, and material advantages. The people, who are 
largely uneducated, can judge on the sentimental side, and there is 
no doubt of the verdict, but how are they, especially the chiefs who 
are generally the least educated and most unprogressive section of 
the population, to weigh up the economic issues involved? 

If transfer takes p!ace, it must be done with careful guarantees ; 
guarantees against alienation of land, guarantees against the intro- 
duction of pass laws, the location system and discriminating legisla- 
tion, which the people fear most of all ; and guarantees for a con- 
tinuance of that dignified and equal treatment to which Basuto have 
become accustomed under the British flag. Provision must also be 
made for an improvement in all social services. It is only on 
such terms that the Basuto will be brought to consent. Herein 
lies the trusteeship of the British Parliament. If it has to hand 
over its ward to another guardian, it must at least make sure that it 
will be to a guardian of integrity, and not to a stepmother of the old 
fairy-tale type. 


THE B.M.A. & THE MINISTER 


By GORDON MALET 


HE British Medical Association has put on—or taken off—its 
gloves for the first round with Mr. Willink and we can begin 
to see the pattern of the battle. Both sides have made their disposi- 
tions clearer by manifestos in the British Medical Journal—the 
Minister by replying to a special B.M.A. questionnaire (not that 
circulated to the profession), and the Association by the Council’s 
issue of a report on policy to the Representative Body. The Minjister’s 
questionnaire was designed to clear up a number of points left vague 
in the White Paper, and his answers were, on the whole, reassuring. 
First, as to the civil rights of doctors. It has been feared that the 
participation of doctors in a National Health Service would virtually 
disfranchise the entire profession. The doctor who enters the 
service of Government or a local authority is as a rule barred from 
political activity ; indeed, he is usually forbidden to contribute to 
professional and other journals without permission from his 
employers. Two progressive County Councils, London and 
Middlesex, have recently abolished these obnoxious restrictions. But 
Government departments and local authorities continue firm 
in this suppression of intellectual freedom. To a specific 
question, Mr. Willink replies that the profession generally 
will maintain these rights fully, but doctors employed by 
Government departments and Medical Officers of Health will 
continue to be restricted. 

Next, the roo per cent. issue. The B.M.A. in its statement of 
policy objects to the Government providing medical services for those 
who are “ willing and able and anxious” to provide them for them- 
selves. Its question to the Minister is whether the inclusion of 
everyone in a health service is consequent on the inclusion of every- 
one in a national social security scheme. Shorn of circumlocution, the 
Minister’s answer is “ Yes.” The B.M.A. must now decide whether 
it will try to wreck the Government’s social security scheme ; and, 
with the public in its present mood, it would be well advised to lay 
off the 100 per cent. issue. 

On the matter of public and private practice, the Minister’s answers 
suggest that the widest possible latitude will be allowed. Anyone 
may change from being a doctor’s public patient to a private patient, 
and vice versa, whenever he or she wishes to. Equally, a patient may 
be private for his general practitioner and public for his specialist 
or hospital, and vice versa. The only limitation will presumably be 
that once a doctor has accepted a patient on public contract, he will 
not be able to charge that patient fees until the contract is terminated 
by the patient. 
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On central administration the Minister has little new to add. The 
Central Medical Board was presumably put into the White Paper as 
a specific concession to the general practitioner, who, it was feared, , 
would object to being employed by a local authority. Now the | 
B.M.A. attacks it on two grounds—first, that it is not to act as the 
employer of the consultants, and} secondly, that it is in effect given 
power of direction over doctors. Powers of negative direction the 
Board does have. Thus, it can refuse admission of would-be 
“public” practitioners to over-doctored areas. And it can tell 
would-be “ public” practitioners in under-doctored areas that they 
must work full-time in the public service for a few years. If the 
power of direction is to remain thus strictly circumscribed, it cannot 
be objected to by any doctor who has the public interest at heart. 
But there is a danger that it may be insidiously extended. If this 
is to be prevented, the Board should undertake to publish regularly 
lists of over-doctored and under-doctored areas. Ontitside these areas 
the movement of doctors should be free, and not require notification 
to the Board until it has taken place. 

The position of consultants in the White Paper plan is that they 
are to be under contract to the hospitals in which they work, whether 
voluntary or municipal, but with conditions of employment negotiated 
nationally. Consultants in voluntary hospitals may not be anxious 
to alter their allegiance. And if conditions of service are in fact 
nationally fixed, it would not seem that any advantage is to be gained 
by upsetting the White Paper proposals. 
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There is one serious weakness in the White Paper which the B.M.A, 
rightly criticises. Clinic services, including ante-natal and child 
welfare clinics, are to come under major local authorities ; while all 
hospitals will be under the new joint authorities. Thus, up to her 
confinement a mother will be under one authority ; during confine- 
ment she will be under another ; and afterwards she will revert to 
the first. This is no way to secure a good midwifery service ; smooth 
words about effective liaison cannot make sense of the proposal. The 
reason behind it all is clear. There is every reason why the clinics 
should come under thé new joint authorities. But if this were done, 
nothing of the personal health services, except the health centres, 
would be left to the existing local authorities; and clearly health 
centres should go with the clinics. _ If the Minister can bring himself 
to agree with the B.M.A. on this issue, and face up to the local 
authorities, the chances of a first-class National Health Service will 
be enormously increased. 

The counter-proposals of the B.M.A. Council are for unification 
at the top—drawing in the medical services at present administered 
by the Board of Education and the Ministry of Labour, while freeing 
the Ministry of Health from its housing and sanitarian functions ; 
and for Regional Councils, composed of all the interests—local 
authorities, voluntary hospitals, doctors, and “other vocational 
interests.” These councils would undertake regional planning and 
would advise the Minister on the distribution of central funds. Thus. 
the main responsibility for a National Health Service would be shifted 
back to the centre. And the chance of real hospital planning, which 
can only come if the planning authority is also the main executive 
body, would have gone. 

On the question of unification at the top, there is no doubt that, 
taking the long view, the B.M.A. is right. That the doctor in the 
health centre or hospital should be a public servant, while the doctor 
in factory works for the management, is fantastic. Perhaps Mr. 
Willink did not feel confident about taking on the Minister of Labour 
as well as everyone else. The school doctor is already under public 
control ; and he will in fact often be the general practitioner, so that 
the links between the two services are close enough for a start. 
Housing is, of course, dear to Mr. Willink’s heart. But the past 
record of the Ministry’s housing department is one which will take 
a lot of. living down. The case for housing under the same roof as 
personal health services is not too strong. A really good Ministry, 
concentrating on personal health, might reassure the doctors and 
ultimately benefit the public. 

Finally, the B.M.A. would like the period of experimentation for 
Health Centres to be as long as possible. And until it is complete, 
it would like the idea of a general Health Centre service put into 
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cold storage. It appears that the B.M.A. is anxious to put off the evil 
day, in the hope presumably that it may get lost in the post. It is 
to be hoped the profession will not endorse the Council’s attitude ; 
but we must not let this attitude obscure the fact that in some of 
its suggestions and objections there is undoubtedly a measure of 
reason. ‘ 

The Minister’s Croydon speech of May 17th carried his side of the 
battle a stage further. He made it clear that Government has no 
intention of giving ground for the sake of peace—or at least not much. 
“We are determined to carry through what we believe to be a great 
stride forward in national health. There is no question of 
‘whether "—only the question of ‘how’ and ‘in what form.’ 
There is no question of attempting to placate critics of this scheme 
by unjustified concessions to sectional interests—no matter how vocal 
some of their spokesmen may be.” Let us hope he will deal no less 
kindly but firmly with the local authorities and voluntary hospitals 
than with the doctors. “There will be every question of trying—to 
the very limit of our energies and ingenuity—to adjust and adapt 
every detail of this scheme, so as to make sure that every helper in it 
and every institution gets a thoroughly fair deal.” 


As a postscript comes the news that, in view of the war situation, 
at the request of the Minister the Annual Representative Meeting of 
the B.M.A., called for July 18, has been postponed until further 
notice. This will, of course, have the effect of postponing negotia- 
tions on the White Paper. Not only will this give hot heads a chance 
to cool off ; it will also make certain that the results of the B.M.A.’s 
famous questionnaire to all doctors will be available for study by the 
profession and the public before delegates are finally instructed and 
minds finally made up. In this context, it will be particularly 
important that the analysis should show separately the views of the 
younger third of the profession. For it is to them that the practical 
implementation of the White Paper will ultimately fall. 


THE PLEBS IN CONFLICT 


By ERA GRAY 


HE Plebs are employed by a firm engaged on the making of 

very essential components of all war equipment and machinery. 
So important are the parts manufactured that the firm is listed as 
very high priority for labour by the Ministry of Labour. The factory 
is situated in a small town of only a few thousand population, and, 
as a result, the labour problem is an acute one. In peacetime a few 
hundred men were employed. and female labour was also used, but 
to a lesser degree. Now, between two and three thousand women 
are employed, and the number of men has risen proportionately, 
bringing the total “bodies” (to use that unfortunate Ministry of 
Labour term) working there to between five and six thousand. 
Labour now comes from outlying towns and villages, and a number 
of workers have been transferred under the Ministry of Labour 
scheme. 

The majority of the Plebs stick hard at their jobs, the reasons 
being twofold: (a) that most of them realise the importance of their 
work to the Nation’s effort, and (b)—which probably counts even 
nore with them—they are paid a piece-work-bonus. Their hands 
ire ever open for the receipt of “an extra copper or two”; they 
1ever refuse the opportunity of making an extra shilling. (By this 
1 is not meant to imply that they employ dishonest means. On the 
conirary, but if they can get a small sum for doing work which 
hey would otherwise do voluntarily they will accept it with alacrity.) 

Yet make an appeal to them for a war savings campaign, or ask 
‘or funds for the troops or Red Cross, and they will more than 
double the “ target.” They are always, indeed, open to appeal—not 
oniy for money, but in other directions. Take, for instance, a pro- 
Guction drive which was organised. The Government had been ask- 
ing for more production from them, but they paid little heed to 
this. Then came the appeal. The management tock the matter in 
hand, ran a campaign for a month, and the Plebs made the response 
for which they were asked, which immediately resulted in an 
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avalanche of congratulatory telegrams from all the Government 
Departments concerned. 

Peacetime wages were appallingly low, for the town is in an 
agricultural district, and wages for factory workers are based on 
agricultural rates. Indeed, for many of the unskilled workers wages 
are still low, and the belief that all munition workers get high wages 
is a fallacy. Certainly, they are higher paid than in peacetime, for 
although their basic rates are the same, added to these they have 
a war bonus, a piece-work-bonus, double-time for Sunday work, 
time-and-a-third for overtime, time-and-a-quarter for night work, 
and there is no short time. Consequently, they think they are earn- 
ing a fortune. It does not occur to them that the cost of living 
has risen. In fact, ninety in every hundred do not know ‘he mean- 
ing of the phrase. Some of them manage to save money, but many 
of those who do let a sum accumulate in the bank (that is, if they 
use a bank, as many of them do not), and when an amount has 
accrued they will take a large portion of it out, and spend it on a 
day off. Factory girls pay as much as fourteen guineas for a coat— 
or even more—and £3 on shoes—undreamed of in peacetime, and 
yet if any serious expenses come along they have nothing by them 
for an emergency, and have te get “subs” from their wages or the 
Works’ Benevolent Fund. Every day, they can be seen—men and 
women alike—spending their money on things which are not worth 
half the price they pay for them. None of them think of a probable 
slump after the war, and that there is the possibility of their being 
on short time, or even out of work, although many of them have 
experienced this before. They live for today, and never think of 
tomorrow. As will be seen, their thoughts and reactions are in 
continuous conflict. 

They admire, with whole-hearted enthusiasm, their comrades the 
Russians, and since Russia’s entry into the war have put new zest 
into their work. No right-thinking person can help admiring the 
Russians’ military prowess, but the admiration of the Plebs goes 
deeper. To them they are the models to be copied, and Stalin 
the god to be revered. An appeal for the Russian women and 
children received a better response than for our own. They long 
to have England, and their lives, Government-controlled as in 
Russia, and yet decry in the same breath, and almost the same 
sentence, the Government restrictions and regulations imposed on 
them since this war began. Every Russian victory evokes more 
admiration—not necessarily of the Russian military machine, but 
of Russia, the mode of life there, the Russians themselves, and the 
Russian Government. “ All the more reason for running England 
in the same way,” they say. Our great victories in North Africa 
and Sicily were not met with the same enthusiasm a smaller Russian 
victory receives. Not that they do not appreciate our own victories 
from every aspect—they do, for obviously every victory brings the 
war nearer to an end, when they will get their loved ones home 
again from prison camp and battlefront, when the black-out will 
be banished, and clothes and food no longer rationed. They over- 
look the fact that, for such people as the Plebs, particularly when 
there is a slump and they have nc savings, such commodities as 
food and clothing are automatically rationed. 


They like to hear of Berlin being bombed, for many of them 
have a love of London. In addition to which the factory where 
they work was raided and some of their workmates were killed, and 
they want retaliation. They like to know that Churchill and Roose- 
velt meet, but think it makes a nice rest and a trip for Churchill. 
They were not, however, quite sc bitter when Stalin was also 
included ; Stalin deserved a holiday anyway! Everyone is optimistic 
about the end of the war. With all these talks, and all this bombing 
it must be soon. The Government “know a thing or two,” and this 
must be the explanation of their doing very little overtime. For, 
indeed, few operators and inspectresses work overtime now—it is 
only the maintenance staff who do so regularly. Some of the girls 
are permitted to knit during working hours now when there is a 
shortage of work, and yet not so long ago there was not a moment 
to spare. When they ask the reasons for these phenomena, they are 
told there is a shortage of raw materials, but they think they know 
differently, and are sure the end of the war must be in sight. 
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Taking firms as a whole, their employers are undoubtedly 
“good” employers. Whilst workshops are necessarily overcrowded 
by the sudden influx of labour to meet war-time demands, and 
working conditions and sanitary arrangements are noi all that can 
be desired, much is done for the mental comfort of the Plebs, to 
say nothing of a first-class medical department, staffed by two 
doctors, several fully-trained sisters, and several nurses and orderlies. 
Dinner-time concerts, film shows, lectures and dances are arranged 
in the large works’ canteen for their relaxation. On the days off, 
as the town is so small and offers little in the way of entertainment, 
concerts, dances, and other activities are arranged, and there is an 
excellent sports ground at their disposal. ‘“ Music While You 
Work ” is broadcast throughout the factory in the morning, afternoon 
and evening. Religious services (run in conjunction with the local 
clergy) are held at dinner-times for both shifts, on an average once 
a month on cne of the working Sundays. The Plebs’ attitude to 
all this is mostly apathetic. So apathetic is it, in fact, that these enter- 
tainments are likely to be curtailed, and many discontinued. And yet, 
if they are discontinued, the company will be “a rotten firm who 
never do anything for their workers.” Again, the Plebs in conflict. 

The employers provide many things for the use of the Plebs, but 
get little encouragemert from them. Petty pilfering goes on every 
day, and the firm’s property is continuously mltreated, in additien 
to whick there is much waste. For instance, soap, hot water and 
clean towels are provided in the cloakrooms for the convenience 
and use of the Piebs, and yet many roller towels are stolen each 
week, hot-water taps are left running to waste, and when soap was 
rationed each fresh supply would disappear within five minutes of 
its being put on the hand-basins. Instructions were given for the 
issue of bar soap to be discontinued, and liquid soap containers 
were fitted. But the liquid soap disappeared, too! They brought 
bottles with them specially to hold under the soap containers until 
they were drained, for liquid soap makes an excellent shampoo. 
Ebony and chromium towel-rails and-other such fittings were dili- 
genily unscrewed and taker away, to say nothing of the purloining 
of tools, overalls, raw material and even cutting-diamonds. These 
petty thefts are, of course, carried out by a minority, for whom the 
majority must suffer. Once more, we find the Plebs in conflict—in 
conflict with the management—and each other. We must sympathise 
with the Plebs. They are always in conflict both in peace and war— 
in their own minds, with their Unions, with one another, with their 
bosses, with their Government, with the world at large, and, at the 
moment, with the Axis. ; 


THE BOOK AND THE ROSES 
By KSAWERY PRUSZYNSKI 
FTER the capture of Monastery Hill, the B.B.C. correspondent 
broadcast : 

“I watched a tiny figure coming down the tortured mine-track, 
the track that leads to the shambles of the building on the summit. 
A stream of smoke was coming up the hillside, and the entire valley 
of the upper Rapido seemed to be filled with a great haze. * Here I 
met one of the first Polish officers to come down from the top of 
the hill. He was tired and covered with dust after a fierce night’s 
fighting up there. He told me that he entered the monastery shortly 
after ten o’clock with the first troops of a famous Polish lancer 
regiment he had come down from the monastery with some 
books and two roses he had picked on the way.” 


This is a pleasant story. But there is another story, longer and 
more tragic: that of the forming of these Polish divisions, and the 
years before they came into action on the Italian front with the 
Eighth Army. The two Polish divisions fighting with General 
Leese are made up in overwhelming majority of those Poles in 
Russia, originally from East Poland, whose road to freedom was 
opened in the summer of 1941 by the outbreak of the Russo-German 
war and the Sikorski-Stalin pact. But for this pact these men 
would be somewhere in the depths of the Soviet Union to this very 
day. The pact gathered them all up, from Archangel and the 
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steppes of Turkestan, from beyond the Urals and from Lake Baikal, 
from the Volga and Kamchatka and many other unknown places 
in the far-flung U.S.S.R. Some of them had been deported from 
the Polish territories occupied by the Soviet forces in 1939 ; others 
had been sent to penal servitude for patriotic activities ; others still 
had been caught trying to cross the Rumanian or Hungarian borders 
to join Sikorski’s army in France. In spite of their experiences, these 
men all hastened to join the Polish forces being formed in Russia 
as soon as the pact gave them back their freedom. Even the leaders 
of this Army were freshly released from political prisons or prisoner- 
of-war camps. Despite this their only desire .was to come to grips 
with the Germans as quickly as possible. 

It was not easy. ‘These men arrived in the Polish camps ragged 
and bootless—and the bitter winter of 1941 was only just beginning. 
Far more Polish volunteers flowed in than had been anticipated by 
the Soviet authorities. Uniforms were to be supplied by the British 
and Americans, while the Sovict Union was to provide arms and 
food. The Russians explained—what was no doubt true—that they 
had not enough of these things for their own people. Only one 
division was equipped with Soviet arms, and even that not in full. 
The second and subsequent formations were almost without arms ; 
for military training they made wooden models of the various 
types of equipment. In the frosts of the Russian winter this army 
lived under canvas. At last Stalin agreed to move them to the 
milder climate of Central Asia. Afterwards, when arms ‘were still 
not available and Polish-Soviet relations began to deteriorate, he 
consented to the transfer of the Polish forces to Iran. In February 
and July, successive grcups of the Polish Army in Russia crossed 
the Soviet-Iranian frontier. In Iran British and American missions 
organised large-scale medical help and food and clothing-supplies 
for the Polish soldiers and those civilians who had been able to cross 
the border with them. 

A part of these forces from Russia was. assigned to bring the 
Polish troops in Great Britain up to full strength, including the 
Air Force and Navy. Many of these men already have air operations 
or naval patrols to their credit. Those assigned to the Army have 
been fully trained and are waiting. . Another part of the 
Polish Army in Russia joined the Carpathian Brigade from Tobruk, 
then in Palestine after its Libyan exploits, and the brigade rose to 
a division. The remainder were for the time being quartered in 
various spots in the Middle East. 


It has sometimes been alleged that the Polish troops which left 
Russia did not want to fight there, that they are anti-semitic, that 
they do not want ro fight at all, and so on. The people who make 
such assertions do not know—or prefer not to know—that these 
forces did not receive sufficieat arms in Russia, that in Palestine 
they were on the whole on very good terms with the Jews, and 
finally that after two years of the Russian climate, after chronic 
under-nourishment and over-work, their health was complettly 
undermined. Unfortunately, many of them are unfit for military 
service altogether. All. of them have had to go through a long 
period of rest, nourishment and medical attention, and those British 
and Americans who came into contact with this army of ex- 
prisoners and sick men can testify to the truth of this. 


Nevertheless, they form the major part of the two divisions 
which have crowned their months of fighting in Italy by the capture 
of Monastery Hill. These soldiers are fighting the Germans. There 
are no deserters amongst them, while countless Poles forcibly con- 
scripted into the German Army are coming over to them from the 
German lines. Their British and American comrades have nothing 
but praise for these enduring allies, who are proving their loyalty 
incontrovertibly on the field of battle. And that officer who came 
down from the Monastery after the battle, holding a book and two 
roses in his hand? He had behind him the same long and weary 
journey as those other comrades of his who, through Murmansk 
and the Urals, Iran and Iraq and now Italy, will pass back to 
what, if it is only a few blackened walls, or only a few square yards, 
hardly to be identified, of bare ground, is still for them home in 
Poland. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


States troops in this country have, as is proper, led many 
It is surprisimg indeed that any 


agony criticisms of the discipline and behaviour of the United 


people to rush to their defence. 
responsible person should, without careful verification of his facts, 
without attempting any adjustment of the true proportions of 
the problem, have made statements which were certain to offend 
our friends and to delight our enemies. It should be realised in 
the first place that it is for us a God-sent benefit that the Americans 
should be here at all ; and that it is ungracious beyond measure to 
men who have travelled many thousand miles to our 
assistance. It should be realised in the second place that the 
presence in our small island of vast mobilised armies is a circum- 
stance which even in the most favourable conditions wouid create 
inconvenience, irritation and damage: and that when the occupying 
ferces wear a foreign uniform dissatisfaction is inevitabiy increased. 
Nor should it be forgotten that in the fifth year of total war evei 
the most patient and unselfish people are apt to feel overstrained 
which are occasioned 

It must be accepted 


criticise 


nd to attribute to outside causes feelings 
by their own inner weariness and discomfort. 
Iso that the superficial differences of temperament, traditicn and 
manner which separate us from the Americans are more apparent 
nd more obtrusive at first contact, and that the deep similarity 
of thought and feeling which 
after intimate and prolonged acquaintance. 
visited the United States for length of 
conviction that the American people are the warmest, 
the earth. 


unquestionably exists becomes known 
Nobody could 
without 


} 
oniy 


any time 


have 
ecquiring the 


kindest and most generous of the nations of 


* * . * 


It is necessary on the other hand w realise that very few Americans 
have ever before been in any foreign country, and that they do not 
possess Our more continental awareness of the fact that foreigners 
are not necessarily either hostile or funny, and that different customs 
and habits of living need not taken as a criticism 
of one’s own. Considering the insistence with which the American 
Idea is drummed into every little citizen of the United States, con- 
sidering the immense pressure by which their heterogeneous popula- 
tion is moulded into a uniform: pattern, it is astonishing that the 
and contrary to popular belief the American 


necessarily be 


Americans over here 
man, at least, is in no sense an adaptable animal) have so well 
adapted themselves to conditions which to them must seem small, 
and old, and odd. It is undeniable that Americans are apt to be 
more emphatic than we are; that they do not always share our 
preference for the undertone; that if they blush unseen they are 
apt to make a noise about it; and that, whereas our own military 
police melt modestly into the background, the American snowdrops 
can be seen from three miles away. It must be recognised also that, 
owing perhaps to the ravages of co-education, their attitude towards 
women is more intimate, more casual, but no less courteous than 
our own. Nor is it possible, or important, to contradict those who 
contend that almost every American is a health-fuss and that their 
germ-consciousness is acute. But these are tiny things which can 
rapidly be understood and as easily ignored. There is no justifica- 
uion at all for stating that the Americans in this country have as a 
whole conducted themselves with anything but friendliness and 
good-manners. Such incidents as have cccurred have been much 
exaggerated. This is no idle assertion. In one area of England 
it was found necessary to billet many tens of thousands of Americans 
complaints received from cither side did not 


low percentage of one per thousand. 


in private homes ; the 
exceed the remarkably 


. * * * 


differences of language and religion came 


In North Africa, where 





to complicate relations, the American forces have been less success- 
ful in making their presence either welcome or unfelt. Their 
i d nt when faced wv such unfamiliar circumstances, their 





ilure fully to appreciate either French or Mosiem susceptibilities, 


their innocent assumption that Algerian wine must be some form of 
fruit-juice, have occasioned a few regrettable incidents and many 
wounded heads and feelings. Ic will be important, now that we 
are about to liberate occupied territories in Europe, to foresee that 
comparisons will be drawn between the behaviour of our own forces 
and the behaviour of the German armies of occupation. The German 
private soldier has been subjected to strict regulations and an iron 
discipline ; it has been left to the Gestapo and the S.A. to do the 
really dirty work. It is earnestly to be hoped that the comparisons 
which, after the first bout of excitement, will inevitably be drawn 
will be comparisons favourable to ourselves and our allies. Mean- 
while there exists the problem of the relations between the British 
and American armies. Experience has abundantly shown that these 
relations are bad only when contacts are casual or intermittent, 
and that when members of the two forces are engaged in a common 
task, or exposed to a common danger, their understanding of each 
other becomes surprisingly cordial. It is too much to expect that 
every American, or every Briton, can share the Supreme Com- 
mander’s conviction’ that we have only army and not two 
armies: men of General Eiscnhower’s warmth and wisdom are rare 
indeed. But much useful and ingenious work is being done to bring 
the two armies into integrated contact with cach other: and in this 
work the Adjutant-General’s Department of our own War Office 
a department which from the start has displayed great tact and 
imagination) is taking a leading and constructive part. 


one 


* . * * 


It is not generally realised how much has already been dene to 
help the men of the two armies to understand each other and to 
supplement casual contacts by more intimate acquaintance. ‘There 
is the Balliol College scheme, under which officers from the United 
States and Dominion forces mix with their British counterparts 
in short Oxford courses. Our guests from over the seas are thereby 
enabled to fuse with their British contemporaries in identical circum- 
stances and to appreciate incidentally the rigours and discomforts to 
which the British undergraduate is exposed. The United States 
authorities have started to produce educational pamphlets on the 
basis of our own A.B.C.A. pamphlets and many of the articles ‘in 
the two publications are interchanged. And mixed educational teams, 
composed partly of American and partly of British lecturers, tour 
the several units indiscriminately and institute discussion groups 
among the officers and men of the two armies. More important still 
is the device adopted some time ago by the Committee which is 
known as the “ Anglo-American (Army) Relations Committee.” This 
Committee sits at the War Office and is composed in equal pro- 
portions of British and American officers ; its function is to iron 
out any difficulties or disputes which may arise. It was soon dis- 
covered that the difficulty was not so much that relations were either 
good or bad, but that the men of the two armies avoided each other 
so that in fact, apart from casual and often inauspicious encounters, 
there were no relations at all. A scheme was therefore devised last 
October under which, for a period of a fortnight, small detachments 
from each army should be interchanged. Under this scheme an 
officer and ten men from a British regiment are incorporated for two 
weeks in an American unit and vice versa ; up to date some 1,300 
officers and 9,000 men have undergone this interesting interchange. 
So far, not a single unfortunate incident has been reported. On the 
contrary, the increase in understanding which has resulted has been 
most remarkable. The British troops who have visited American 
units in this way no longer regard the Americans as boastful or 
noisy; the Americans who have been in British regiments no longer 
regard the British as stiff-necked and aloof. They admire our 
N.C.O. system and our drill, while they retain some doubts about 
our cooking; we appreciate their candy and their ice-cream and 
come to understand their unfailing gaiety and kindliness. If this 
imaginative experiment could be continued for another year there 
might be no further talk about Anglo-American misunderstanding. 
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THE THEATRE 


At the Cambridge.——** The Quaker Girl.” 
The Sadler’s Wells Ballet. At the New. 


«A Night In Venice.”’ 
At the Coliseum. 


I is typical of the attitude of English musicologists of the academic 
type that there is no mention of Lionel Monckton in The» Oxford 
Companion to Music, not even in the so-called “ Chronological List 
of British Operas ” in which are listed Sullivan, Cellier, Mackenzie, 
Goring Thomas, Cowen, Stanford, German, Tovey, &c. This 
flagrant omission is not due to an unpatriotic or snobbish bias on 
the part of the Editor, for, on the contrary, he is only too eager 
to make out the best case he can for British composers. A large 
number of those he mentions have coatributed little worth mention- 
ing in the history of opera, and few, if any, of their works were ever 
sufficiently alive to be successfully revived. Monckton, on the 
contrary, was a really gifted composer of light music, and I believe 
that, unlike some contemporary successful purveyors of light music, 
he not only composed the tunes but also scored his music himself ; 
in other words. he was a genuine compcser and deserves to rank 
with Sullivan. 

It is the jokes, the comic padding in The Quaker Girl that have 
dated, not the music, which is still fresh and vital, though it is not 
particularly well sung, except by Geoffrey Dunn as Prince Carlo 
and Celia Lipton as Prudence, the charming Quakeress. Both Mr. 
Dunn and Miss Lipton gave a real distinction to their parts, as did 
Miss Ivy St. Helier, with the result that the performance was 
delightfully alive. This is much the best of the recent revivals of 
musical plays, and I recommend it warmly to those looking for a 
really good light entertainmert. Mr. Emile Littler is to be con- 
gratulated on an excellent production of what is, in ‘ts genre, a 
most attractive little masterpiece. 

The second Johann Strauss is, of course, one of the great masters 
of light opera, and A Night in Venice, composed in 1883, is of the 
same fine quality as Die Fledermaus. The present production has 
many virtues, but lacks the most important of all, adequate singing. 
Henry Wendon makes a presentable Duke, and, if not outstanding 
vocally, is at least agreeable, but Daria Bayan as Annina is the 
only one of the principals who seems an adequately trained singer 
with the requisite refinement and polish. Mr. Dennis Noble seems 
to suffer from the curious delusion that nobody can hear him, or 
has someone told him that the acoustics of the Cambridge Theatre 
are very bad? ‘They are not perfect, but they are good enough for 
us to hear Mr. Wendon and Miss Bayan, even in the concerted pieces 
underneath the vocal floods of the baritone. It is sad to reflect 
upon the immense gulf which separates such an English production 
as this of A Night in Venice with a pre-war, first-class Vienna 
production. Measured by such a standard, all our operatic pro- 
ductions must be judged as crude and slipshod, and this is due to 
our lack of an operatic tradition of our own. Nevertheless, the 
dancing and the décor are good, and such are the intrinsic merits 
of A Night in Venice that I would not be surprised if it were to 
tun for many months. 

The Sadler’s Wells Ballet has returned to London for a season, 
which opened on Tuesday this week at the New Theatre with a 
superb performance of Le Lac des Cygres in its entirety. It is 
indeed a pleasure when it is possible to declare of an English 
company that its performances are on the highest level ; the Director 
of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet has brought this company to a perfection 
which, unlike our operatic companies, can stand any comparison. It 
is impossible for an outside critic to distribute praise for their 
achievement correctly, but obviously Ninette de Valois as director 
and Constant Lambert as conductor-in-chief are largely responsible. 
Certainly the corps de ballet dance with a liveliness and precision 
not to be matched by other companies in this country. This per- 
formance of Le Lac des Cygnes was one of the most successful I 
have ever known, and this was due not only to the excellence of 
the dancing (not a sound of a footfall could be heard in the 
ensemble in the first act!) and of the orchestral playing under Mr. 
Lambert, but to the vital and sensitive rhythmic collaboration 
between orchestra and dancers Such a performance achieved the 
polish, style and aplomb which can only come from a permanent 
company working harmoniously and enthusiastically together under 
really talented direction. Beryl Grey made a great success as the 
Swan Queen, and her partner, David Paltenghi as the Prince, proved 
a real acquisition in the role. 


JAMES REDFERN. 
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At the Gaumont and the Marble Arch ion 


‘* This Happy Breed.” 


This Happy Breed is a careful and in places painfully unsweetened 
account of twenty years in the life of an English family inhabiting 
the social strata at the level where middle-class can become working- 
class at the drop of a collar. It is a brilliant and a bewildering piece 
of work. It can report upon the contents of the cupboard under the 
stairs at 17, Sycamore Road, Clapham—the gas-meter, the soda- 
syphon and the ironing-board—with documentary meticulousness 
and a warm intimacy ; it can supply us with dialogue really appro- 
priate to the four-handed folding of sheets in the back-garden or to 
the drying of supper crockery, and yet, for all its shrewd observation 
of detail, it apparently can see no sense or meaning in the whole 
phenomenon. It is not that one looks for conclusions to be drawn, 
for praise or blame, for the facade of suburbia to part and reveal 
Marxism vindicated or the reverse (which would it be in this case?), 
but rather that one suspects producer Coward and director Lean 
of having subjected their raw material to the same surgical operation 
which Perce the Sycamore Road tom-cat was mercifully spared. At 
any rate the spirit of Clapham peeping through the discreet Techni- 
color is so lacking in virility that I, for one, am left in genuine doubt 
as to whether- Mr. Coward’s title, as applied to the film, is not a 
piece of cruel irony. For here, within the confines of the stiflingly 
adjacent horizons of prejudice and apathy, is much breeding but 
precious little happiness. Some audiences will laugh immoderately 
at the first half (the bitterness and strain growing so inevitably 
and genuinely from the trivial domestic tiffs is not at first obvious) 
but the total effect cannot easily fail to be other than. depressing. 
It is true that most of the inhabitants of Sycamore Road finally 
reveal sterling qualities but these are generally the attributes of 
uncomplaining pack-horses rather than of the inhabitants of “ this 
other Eden.” True the period of the film is the twenty between- 
war years (1919-1939) and it has become fashionable to aver that 
the British people were then at low spiritual ebb, yet This Happy 
Breed adduces no evidence of better times to come. The 
cptimistic summing-up ot the play has largely gone and inner 
contentment comes only to Aunt Sylvie who escapes into a 
cranky religion. 

The re-enactment of the outstanding events of the period is 
generally spectacular or ingenious. The arrival of the family’s first 
wireless set imposes a tyranny of silence on a Christmas party ; 
the Charleston is danced with ludicrous abandon ; an early sound- 
film brings a moment of nostalgia. But it is a single scene of the 
Wembley Exhibition which triumphantly succeeds in conveying 
contemporary feeling as well as historical fact. Filling the back- 
ground under a hot summer sky is the exotic facade of the Indian 
pavilion. In the middle distance two exhausted visitors from Clap- 
ham droop vacantly over an ornamental parapet. The distant, 
muted stridency of a military band rises and falls through the heat. 
There is the General Strike (and the family politically dividing), 
Baldwin is a hero, King George V dies, Chamberlain waves his scrap 
of paper. Through the ten years Father and Mother (Robert Newton 
and Celia Johnson) grow tired rather than older; the honour of 
the family ©. threatened and retrieved ; and finally comes dispersal 
and the once teeming house is as empty as when the young couple 
arrived hopefully with their tiny brood in 1919. 

The film is for the most part so well acted that it sets its own 
high unglamourised standard. Celia Johnson persuades us both 
of the warm determination which holds her home together and of 
the reality of the barrier which she must erect between herself and 
her erring daughter. I can think of no other actress who could 
have achieved the insight of this performance. 

This Happy Breed would have been a great film if its total effect 
had been as brilliantly convincing as most of its separate parts. I 
believe that two major omissions falsify the picture. We never see 
the inhabitants of Sycamore Road at their work (it may have been 
boring but it must have given rise to lively financial problems and 
even to moments of satisfaction and pleasure) and no account is 
taken of the immense importance of games played and games 
watched. The Londoner’s Saturday afternoon is a weekly climax 
to which much is dedicated, and its activities are the origin of many 
a saving sense of humour. In an examination of the corporate work 
and play of Clapham-dwellers Mr. Coward might have found some 
of the purpose and enjoyment which is missing from his present 
record, and a little more hope for the future than at present emerges. 

EpGar ANSTEY. 
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LETTERS TO 


“WASTE PAPER” 


Sir,—Mr. F. W. Bevan apily illustrates the truth of my criticisms. He 
said he did not know that “the present Prime Minister had voted against 
the proposal to remove Mr. Chamberlain in 1940.” 

Mr. Bevan has clearly been misled by the strange list of divisions at 
the end of Your M.P. where this vote is referred to as “ Chamberlain 
or Churchill.” 

But Mr. Bevan is too modest. His state of ignorance is due to the 
fact that no such proposal was made and no such division took place. A 
debate was held and a division was taken on the Conduct of the Nor- 
@egian operations and Mr. Churchill, as First Lord of the Admiralty 
and one of the Ministers primarily responsible, answered on behalf of 
The account of the other divisions is equally mis- 
leading, but space forbids a closer analysis. No wonder Mr. Bevan was 
\-prised. He should stick to Hansard. Although less accessible than 
Your M.P., he will find it a more reliable guide to the facts. 

I do not propose to answer Mr. Foot in detail. He misses the point. 
No one desires to prevent discussion of Mr. Chamberlain’s Foreign 
Policy or his own deliberate attitude on it. The charge against Your 
M.P. is that in place of such discussion the author has substituted a 
curious medley of factual inaccuracies, personalities, obiter dicta, and 
innuendoes. 

Mr. Foot is wrong in saying that he has ever asked me to debate 
with him on this or any other issue. But he is right in assuming such 
a request would have been declined. Public debate involves the accept- 
ance by both parties of certain conventions, one of which is to concen- 
trate on the merits of a controversy and to eschew personalities and abuse. 

There are, moreover, issues at present on which it is possible for all 
persons of goodwill to concentrate instead of trying to divert energy by 
bad tempered quarrelling with one another. 

In view of Mr. Foot’s personal charges against me of “ hypocrisy,” 
“ prejudice” and “want of candour,” I think I should observe that 
Your M.P. quotes me only once, and then with apparent approval. 
The only prejudice of which I am conscious is a dislike for the methods 
of controversy employed in Your M.P., which I believe will be shared 
on reflexion by a majority of my fellow countrymen.—Yours, &c., 

QuINTIN HoGe. 


the Government. 


Sir, —Capt. Quintin Hogg is competent to deal at his leisure with the 
effusion of Mr. Michael Foot in last week’s Spectator. And indeed 
with any number of Feet—hot or cold! As an ex-Tory candidate it 
interests me to observe that the venom that flows so easily from the pen 
of Mr. Foot and from the pens of his political friends, varies in proportion 
to the distance that separates such scribes from any actual fighting front. 
The further from the combat the more subtle the poison of the pen. I 
now propound three simple queries for the consideration of the omniscient 
Mr. Michael Foot. 

(1) What proportion of Socialist M.P.s in any Parliament compared 
with the despised Tories have ever, in a combatant unit, in this or the 
last war, risked or given their lives for their country? 

(2) What precisely Mr. Foot—as Prime Minister (horresco referens!) 
would have done at Munich, with his then knowledge of our impotence 
to wage war successfully? 

(3) Was it not the Socialists and certain pacifist and invertebrate but 
noisy Liberals who since the 1929 election raised the cry of “ War- 
monger” against any Tery candidate who was so bold as to speak of 
(a) Empire or (6) the Fighting Services? 

“You are taking the milk from the babies! ” was the united how! of 
the Socialists and Left Liberals when I myself ventured to discuss such 
“Imperialist” topics! And now Mr. Foot and those of his Leftish cult 
wish us to forget their quondam myopia—if myopia indeed it was. I 
personally believe it was the blindness of those who would not see 
affected in an attempt to seduce the unpolitical electors by appeal to 
mob passion. Many such electors now are fighting the Hun—while the 
friends of Mr. Foot and his kind carry on the old game of ink-slinging 
at better men.—Yours, &c., HERBERT MALONE. 

Burford House, Derby Road, Caversham, Berks. 





S1r,—Mr. Quintin Hogg’s review of Your M.P. in a recent issue was, of 
course, devastating, but The Spectator is not widely read by the sort of 
ill-informed people who are deceived by the silly sophistries of Guilty 











Men and Your M.P. Perhaps Mr. Hogg can answer a question which 
many people are asking. Why are Conservatives so inert? Why is 
Conservative propaganda s9 ineff:ctive? Why does the Right allow the 
Left to steal all the thunder? Why docs not the Right produce a car- 


toonist to satirise a!] those who by deriding the traditional loyalties of the 
Englishman gave Hitler his splendid chance? Why should not the un- 
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military vices of those who oppose rearmament be satirised no less than 
the military virtues of poor Colonel Blimp? Why does no Conservative 
produce*a version of Your M.P. containing full extracts of the speeches 
and writings of the pacifists who rendered appeasement inevitable? 

Here are some extracts from the sayings of Blimp as recorded by 
David Low. “To ensure peace we must have plenty of airplanes” 
(November, 1933). “ We must have conscription if Liberty is to survive” 
(1935). “By Gad, Sir, Winston is right; we must have more arma- 
ments” (1934). It was because the Conservatives tried to appease a 
pacifist opposition that Chamberlain had to appease Hitler. It is because 
Conservatives are busily engaged in appeasing the Left that thev allow 
the Left a monopoly of popular propaganda. Courage is the basic virtue. 
and there is a sad lack of courage in madera Conservatism.—Yours faith- 
fully, . ARNOLD Luny. 

The Atheneum. 


S1r,—How fascinating are the inconsistencies of man. Those who most 
emphatically deny the Christian doctrine of Original Sin are the most 
ready in books such as Guilty Men and Your M.P. to accuse their 
enemies of wickedness. It is the Christian, with his certainty that man 
is a sinner, who is prepared to regard a man’s past faults as errors of 
judgement, and to conceive of a change of heart as possible; the “ Leftist,” 
confident that man is not a sinner, treats an opponent as one whose 
wickedness is studied and whose sins are indelible. A Christian says that a 
Tory is a sinner, and that there is always hope of his salvation; the 
“ Leftist” that man is not a sinner and that a Tory is damned for ever, 
—Yours faithfully, F. C. SYNGE. 
Fulham Palace, S.W. 6. 


GREEC:’S PERPLEXITIES 


S1r,—The “ Greek in England” whose letter you published in your issue 
of May 26th warns us that, despite the recent encouraging news from the 
Lebanon, there still remains “a first-class political problem . . . certainly 
more important than much post-war planning”: the question of King 
George. The new Greek Premier, who left Greece only a few weeks ago, 
as well as the majority of the delegates to the Lebanon conference, seem 
to have a different view. M. Papandreou’s statements, the agreement 
signed in the Lebanon, the delegates’ speeches—all persuade us that the 
attention of the Greeks in Greece is focussed on the question of the 
cessation of civil war, the ridding of the Greek countryside of the 
reign of terror that prevails there, the question of food relief, &c. I 
make so bold as to think rather that these latter give the more accurate 
picture of the situation in Greece. Nor could it be otherwise, considering 
the gravity of the problems that have arisen in Greece since the German 
occupation. 

The present goes by very quickly nowadays, and he would be far 
divorced from reality who would examine the situation through the prism 
of past bitter memories, as I fear “ Greek in England” is doing. But I 
have no hesitation in agreeing with him in the wish that when the Greek 
people are called upon freely to express their views on the question of 
the regime, they may cast their minds back and recall in what a state 
Greece was in 1935 when the Monarchy was restored, and what the 
situation was in 1940. That superb rise from civil war and military 
inefficiency to the greatest military epic in the history, of modern Greece 
speaks for itself. Equally well known to all is the personal role which 
King George played during the most critical moments of this struggle at 
the side of the Allies after the death of General Metaxas, when M. Koryzis 
committed suicide in despair, and when the Germans invaded Greece. 
Surely it would be ridiculous to maintain that King George, who would 
have been the first to be held responsible if the struggle of Greece and 
her Allies were to prove uhsuccessful, should not be entitled to some part 
of the glory and gratitude today when victory is about to crown Greece 
in common with all the other allied nations—I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your obedient servant, A FRIEND OF GREECE. 


DOCTORS’ FINANCE 


S1r,—There may be good reasons for increasing the salary of research 
workers in applied biology, but the average income of general practitioners 
is quite irrelevant. Do the biologists work an average of ten hours a day? 
Do they work on Saturday afternoons, Sundays and bank holidays, with 
little or no time to go to the theatre, a concert or the pictures? Do they 
rarely have a full hour for lunch, and are they liable to be called to the 
telephone at every meal and whenever they hope to have a few minutes’ 
rest? Are they sent for in the middle of the night in winter as in summet, 
and are they daily exposed to the risk of infections of every kind? 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


I ask these questions as one who for forty years has seen and admired 
the magnificent work of the British general practitioner, who in spite of 
every Gifficulty generally succeeds in preserving what Stevenson called his 
Heraclean cheerfulness and courage.—Yours faithfully, 

Red Gables, Headington, Oxford. ARTHUR Hurst. 


§ir,—In assessing doctors’ finance your correspondents Gordon Malet 
and John Marshall forgot to take into consideration the very important 
factor of working hours in relation to salary. A doctor doesn’t work a 
g8-hour week, nor does he enjoy the long vacations and week-ends with 
pay that the teaching profession in schools and Universities enjoy. 
During my busiest years in general practice a 13-14-hour day was 
common, exclusive of night calls, several days a week. An average 100- 
hour week including night work bringing in £1,200 would be equivalent 
to £576 per annum for a 48-hour week. In other words if a doctor 
worked hours in proportion to other professions he would receive not 
{1,200—but £576. A private practice salary varies in proportion to the 
work done, including charity cases and bad debts. A doctor working 
100 hours a week would see perhaps three patients in the hour or 300 a 
week. If he has 1,090 on his panel 10 per cent. of these may be seen 
twice in the week making 200 panel patients. Deducting this number 
from 300 leaves 100 private patients. Of these 10 per cent. might be 
charity cases and another 10 per cent. bad debts—leaving 80 private 
patients. Assuming the average of surgery fees and visiting fees to be 
4s. this works out at £16 per week or £832 per annum. Add to this 
{500 from the panel and a gross figure of £1,332 is obtained. Deduct a 
conservative figure of £500 for practice expenses and £832 remains. 
But to buy a practice or partnership worth £1,332 the doctor would 
have to borrow perhaps £3,090 so that in repaying this by instalments 
the doctor’s net income is very short indeed of the £1,200 claimed by 
Mr. Malet and involving more worry and the responsibility of life and 
death and longer hours than in the professions with which Mr. Marshall 
made comparison.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., PHYSICIAN. 


“T’ADVERTENT CARELESSNESS ” 


Sin—The freedom of our minds and the liberty of our persons are so 
greatly at stake in this war against Nazi logic that we cannot afford to let 
a sentence stand without criticism which we believe to be manifestly 
unjust. Such is the sentence of two months’ imprisonment passed by 
the Metropolitan Court, and later reduced to one month by the Court 
of London Sessions, on Ivor Novello, for a motoring offence. The 
Press has been so severely curtailed for space that no full account of 
this trial has reached the public. It is probably owing to this fact 
that the Spectatecr’s Notebook, usually a model of fairness, upholds a 
sentence which, if the actual facts were fully stated, appears fiercely 
excessive. 

To “repress crime” by a severe sentence is one thing, but to check 
a piece of inadvertent carelessness with such ferocity is quite another. 
The Bow Street magistrate refused to accept as evidence, or even to 
tread, Miss Constable’s spontaneous confession of the lies she had told 
Novello, and the Press failed to mention the lies she had told her 
employer, Mr. Heywood, for six yea:s. This confession did away with 
any idea of “conspiracy,” and it was for “conspiracy” alone that such 
asevere sentence could be passed. Nor should we congratulate ourselves 
that “no distinction between rich and pdor” was maintained, since 
justice must no more be made a trap for the rich than weighted against 
the helpless poor. Her scales must be held even. A British magistrate 
should be able to distinguish between a respectable citizen, who has 
infringed a war-time regulation, and a hardened criminal. The sentence 
passed cheapens the dignity of man, damages the law, and contravenes 
the spirit of Magna Charta.—Yours truly, PHYLLIS BOTTOME. 

Red Willows, St. Ives, Cornwall. 

[We print this letter—in spite of its silence on such salient facts as 
that one of the two parties to the charge of conspiracy pleaded guilty to 
it, and that the higher court to which Mr. Novello appealed agreed, after 
a full rehearing, that the case was one for imprisonment,—on the principle 
of giving publicity to views with which we disagree, but we cannot find 
space for further correspondence on the subject.—Ep., The Spectator.]} 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


Si,—The White Paper on the above raises many contentious questions 
of principle, chief among which is the question of whether it is a good 
thing or, as I think, an almost wholly bad thing, that we should all, 
regardless of our means, be roped in to a service of free medical, surgical 
and nursing treatment from the cradle to the grave paid for by rates 
and taxes. 

But I cannot ask you for space to argue that question in your columns. 
What I am more immediately concerned with, as chairman for many 
years of a moderate-sized local hospital, is the effect which this scheme 
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is going to have upon (1) the finances of voluntary hospitals, and (2) 
the status of the medical profession. It is with the first of these questions 
that I now ask your permission to deal. 

The scheme will admittedly put an end to all the hospital contributory 
schemes—those splendid examples of providence and self-help—and 
to patients’ payments, both of which have hitherto contributed important 
parts of the receipts of voluntary hospitals. The loss of these will be 
partly, but not I think wholly, compensated under the scheme by a 
grant from the central fund of £100 per bed per annum and by a service 
grant of unspecified amount. 

For the rest we are told by the Minister that we must continue to rely 
upon voluntary subscriptions and donations from those who have hitherto 
supported us and who believe in the maintenance of the voluntary system. 
But in saying this the Minister ignores the essential facts. 

1. Subscribers to voluntary hospitals will be taxed to support the 
provided hospitals, and they cannot reasonably be expected, with taxation 
at its present level, to bear both burdens, even if they are able to do so. 

2. He also completely ignores the immense contribution to the scheme 
which the voluntary hospitals are asked to make by bringing into it, as a 
free gift, their buildings, equipment and endowments, the value of which 
I have heard estimated at between £200 and £300 million. These assets 
represent the contributions of generations of founders and donors, and 
have not cost the State one penny piece. 

Is it fair or just from any point of view that, in face of this great 
contribution, they should be told that they must continue to rely upon 
voluntary contributions for a substantial part of their incomes, whilst 
the provided hospitals—the other participants in the scheme—have been 
so provided and are run entirely at the public expense? Is that a fitting 
reward for centuries of work and endeavour on behalf of the victims of 
sickness and accident?—Your obedient servant, W. W. Paine. 
Mill Lawn, Reigate. 


LOCKING AHEAD 


S1r,—Almost every day we see or hear that appointments are made to 
good substantial junior jobs in public or private concerns while many who 
might have been applicants are out of the country. Do we well? The 
young professional men in the Services may be few in number, and may 
command no important Parliamentary vote, but they do represent a 
part of our national capital. They left us "prentice boys, and now, 
scattered over the globe, they read their local and professional papers 
and find their office and college mates of four or five years ago forging 
ahead and gaining promotion or academic distinction. They wonder— 
wistfully and possibly a little bitterly. They will return to us men, men 
knowing good and evil, tired but still ready to be enthusiastic about any 
work in which they can take pride, seeking a home and an income. 
Imbued with the team spirit of the Services, they will be prepared to 
fit into the framework where their contemporaries are firmly established. 
They will look for a fair field and no favour, and they will be puzzled 
and then chilled by our petty dignities and jealousies. Later there may 
creep in a sense of frustration and even of injustice. 

We older men will find their views a little too leftist to be quite 
acceptable. Our work must go on, and, after all, the men here on the spot 
with their day to day knowledge are more efficient than those who have 
been away four or five years. Yet efficiency is not a Way of Life, and 
what a man is is more than day to day knowledge. Some of the answers 
I think I know, and some individual efforts have been made to imple- 
ment them. 

(1) Let every ex-Service man have the right to a vocational refresher 
course of his own choice, for say six months. 

(2) Educate and activate public opinion, not only the other fellow’s, 
but also our own. 

(3) Let every appointment made, from now onwards, be declared 
open again, say two years after the cessation of hostilities. 

But these are not complete answers, nor I think is any concerted action 
being taken. How can we best be prepared to welcome the men of the 
Forces when they come back, and restore the years that the locust hath 
eaten?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. B. G. ANGus. 

16 Glebe Crescent, Stirling. 


DE VALERA’s LOST CHANCE 


Sir,—In his reply in your issue for May 19th to one of my simple 
questions, Sir Christopher Robinson admits that conscription for the 
British Forces was not attempted in Northern Ireland because a 
minority, of which he does not state the size, objected. He then goes on 
to underline the difficulty of closing the border between Northern Ire- 
land and the rest of Ireland. As one who, in Sir Christopher’s words, 
“would do well to cultivate a more complete grasp of the obvious be- 
fore obtruding into Irish politics,” he seems to me to prove pretty cop- 
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clusively that “ Ulster” is not only a part of the island known as Ire- 
land (or in Gaelic Eire), but that it is also, when it comes to the test of 
reality, a part, if a very specialised part, of the Irish nation. Sir Chris- 
topher, with his more complete grasp of the obvious, will correct me if 
I am wrong. 

Sull resolutely grasping the obvious, Sir Christopher, with a little 
prompting from my simple self, then goes on categorically to state that 
a permanent political schism in an island on Britain’s ocean flank does 
not contribute to the security of Britain. Perhaps with a little more 
prompting he will even tell us where the schism is—in the Twenty-six 
Counties or in “ Ulster”? Finally, one more simple question. If a 
dissident minority in England, while remaining in England, persisted 
in declaring its loyalty to Ireland, thereby weakening the political structure 
of England and endangering the strategic security of both islands, would 
Sir Christopher consider it was acting from motives of a high political 
morality ?—Yours faithfully, DENIS IRELAND 

(President, Ulster Union Club). 

20 Wellington Place, Belfast. 


MOTHER’S “DAY OFF” 


S1r,—Now that the Government have issued their White Papers on the 
proposed National Health Service it may be assumed that they will follow 
them shortly with detailed proposals on child-care, an important part of 
the same problem. Any such proposals must obviously include provision 
of both day and residential nurseries, including short-stay residential 
nurseries, for which the call in war-time has been so clear. Post-war 
needs, particularly in the reconstruction period, can hardly be leSs and 
may well be greater than during the war. We dare not repeat the tragic 
mistake which followed the last war, when so many nurseries were closed 
down. 

One of the most urgent needs of the day is, I believe, some relief for 
the ordinary mother from her burdens. Nurseries can meet that need, 
and in particular provide that “day off” which other workers enjoy, and 
the absence of which has resulted in so many debilitated mothers, and so 
many debilitated children. It is indeed a considerable factor in the fall 
of the birthrate. So I hope that the Government’s plans will include 
generous provision for nurseries, which are not only an essential element 
in any scheme of child-care, but something which is worthy of, and I 
have no doubt will receive, the close attention of the Royal Commission 
on Population.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, C. H. NATHAN, 

Chairman. 

National Society of Children’s Nurseries, 117 Piccadilly, W.1. 


DEHYDRATION—A.D. 1771 


S1r,—The following quotation from a letter written by Benjamin Franklin 

to Bishop Shipley, the then Bishop of St. Asaph, suggests that dehydra- 

tion is no new practice: “I have taken the liberty of sending a specimen 

of the American dried apples for Mrs. Shipley. .  .” Is it possible that 

the first experiment in dehydration was to save shipping space?—Yours 

faithfully, W. M. A. Jongs. 
C/o Education Department, Kumasi, Gold Coast. 


“WHAT HAPPENED AT TEHERAN ” 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Walter Beck, accuses me of being two 
years behind the times. It is true that the Saturday Evening Post changed 
its violently anti-British policy in 1942, but I have read many covert sneers 
against this country in its pages since then, the Teheran canard being 
only the last of a lengthy list. Mr. Beck is tco zealous. 

As for his two other points, whilst it is correct that the S.E.P. circulates 
all over America, its chief influence is in the Middle West. Finally, 
I compared the S.E.P. with the Hearst, McCormick and Patterson groups 
of newspapers only because they were all tilting against this country. 

SYDNEY HOoRLER. 

Graffham House, Graffham, Petworth, Sussex. 


VIRGIL’S BASKETS 


S1r,—Owing to the big demand for air-borne baskets and panniers for 
war purposes and consequent restrictions in the use of willow rods for 
domestic baskets, the latter are being made from various substitutes, but 
obviously not from brambles. With reference to Virgil’s suggestion 
(quoted by a correspondent in The Spectator of the 12th instant), the 
translators of the line from Georgics “ Nunc facilis rubea texatur fiscina 
virga” rendered it—“ Now let the pliant basket of bramble twigs be 
woven ”; but as the late Professor Thomas Okey of Cambridge pointed 
out, the word “ rubea” referred to red twigs or willow rods (probably the 
salix purpurea).—Yours faithfully, H. H. Bopart. 
The Worshipful Company of Basketmakers, Guildhall Annexe. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


SEVERAL characteristic spots or districts in England are in a certaip 
jeopardy. One is the Peak of Derbyshire, perhaps the most popula 
holiday haunt within the island. Now on June 3rd the Sheffield and Pex 
District branch of the Council for the Preservation of Rural England js 
holding its annual meeting at Longshaw, a property saved largely by the 
efforts of the Council for the National Trust. There is, I believe, some 
thought of pressing the claims of the district as a National Park; by 
for the moment the threats to the neighbourhood are of more instant 
concern. First, a huge cement works is meditated at the entrance to the 
Manifold Valley and a huge water scheme has been worked out for 
supplying Leicestershire. The water scheme does not seem to me to be 
a serious menace. Several of the big reservoirs are as beautiful almost as 
natural lakes, and even an extensive aqueduct may be a cause of beauty, 
Cement works are in a different class. Their dust may ruin gardens and 
other amenities at a radius of ten miles and more; and they are hideous 
in themselves. The green and pleasant land they destroy may much mor 
than cancel the wealth they produce. The greatest care should be taken 
to locate them where they will do least harm, and to provide mean; 
of limiting the spread of their offensive dust. 


Sanctuary Trees 

It may be a crime, or at least an anti-social act, to cut down trees, It 
may also be a crime not to cut them down. The Borough Council of 
Reigate seems to have doubly sinned. Reigate Park, a very lovely place, 
was given to the people of the Borough over 20 years ago to be kept in 
its natural state and as a sanctuary. Before the war the local authority 
appeared to have decided that the obligation to preserve the place in its 
natural state absolved them from the work of clearing away dead wood 
and superfluous saplings. During the war their view of the trustee. 
ship changed so violently that they began to fell the best trees wholesale, 
The Park is historic, as well as lovely both in itself and in its prospects 
towards the Downs and the Weald; and its treatment may be made an 
object lesson. Only foresters and naturalists have the knowledge to decide 
how far such woods should be kept clear and how they should be re- 
afforested when old trees are felled. Just as the Council for the Preser- 
vation of Rural England have volunteer panels of architects to advise on 
the ferm of new buildings, so local authorities should appoint panels of 
specialists to advise on the upkeep and renovation of spaces committed 
to their charge. Let Reigate stand for an example. As to the meaning 
of “ natural state” a good deal of cutting goes on in the best of the wild 
sanctuaries as a means of maintaining the right balance. 


Wanted: A Wife 

An advertisement caught my eye for “a female bush-baby.” How many 
people, I wonder, have the remotest idea what a bush-baby is. I had 
none till I looked it up. It is the one sort of lemur, that monkey-lik 
tribe, which is found in Africa. How strange it is that the deep but 
narrow waters between Madagascar and the continent prevent the migr- 
tion even of birds (while the broad shallow North Sea is a favourite 
migration route even for butterflies); and Madagascar has been almost as odd 
as Australia in its denizens from the Dodo to the Lemur. Another ad- 
vertisement noticed on the same day struck me as unusual. It sought “a 
biologist (rural bias)” for a post as assistant master in a school. It is 
a new thing to ask for bias in a man of science. However, the bias in 
question is the best bias. 


In My Garden 

An agricultural labourer who came to dig a bed of my potager (gor- 
geously forested with the open flowers of sprouting broccoli) was horrified 
at my ignorance when I removed a few big stones. His view, which is 
general, was that they retain moisture and are, therefore, invaluable in 
dry weather. It is quite true that on the farm the most fertile fields 
are often the stoniest, and one farmer of my acquaintance puts less manure 
on them. But in a garden, where you would make a smooth seed-bed, 
a mulch of cut grass holds the moisture at least as well and further fer- 
tilises the plot. In the flower garden this is the date when the berberis 
Pratii seems to be one of the loveliest of shrubs, so well do the long yellow 
flowers consent to an aesthetic relation with the dull purple leaves. But 
most berberis are beautiful enough, even the very mixed seedlings that 
spring up here, there and everywhere, all different. My own favourite 
even compared with Pratii or Thunbergii is Henrii. 

W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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Chinese horse typical of the T’ang period 


FLYING MONEY 


Fei-Tsien—Flying Money—the ancestor of the bill of exchange, 


was invented in China in the seventh century. It provided a 
means Of transmitting money from place to place and thus 
assisted in developing trade and travel in China’s vast territories. 
The Emperor of the T’ang dynasty who originated this method of 
payment little knew he was sowing a seed which would grow into a 
highly specialized financial system enabling nation to trade with nation. 
Modern international commerce calls at many stages for facilities 
which only a bank with wide ramifications can provide. In what- 
ever Overseas transactions you are interested and whatever the 
nature of your engagements, this Bank, with an extensive branch 
system in the home country and banking connections throughout 
the whole wide world, is able to offer you unrivalled services at 


whichever of its 1800 offices is most convenient for your purpose, 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 











‘Pain is gain’ 


—Greek axiom 


For generations mankind looked on pain as nothing but 
an enemy something to be feared and hated. Not until 
medical knowledge groped its uncertain way out of the 
darkness of the middle ages did men perceive a glimmer of 
the truth that pain can in fact be a powerful friend and 
protector of the race. Without pain to sound the alarm, 
disease would spread and increase until no remedy could 
be of any avail. Without pain to point a guiding finger, 
doctors would be, to a very great extent, powerless to 
diagnose what is amiss. 

Pain, then, is meant to be wsed : by the sufferer as an 
indication that something is wrong; by the doctor as an 
indication of what that something is. 

But as soon as it has done its job, it becomes merely an 
enemy, that must be allaved as speedily as possible by 
‘damping down ’ the super-sensitiveness of the brain and 
nervous system. 

That is the function of ‘ Cogene ” 

‘Cogene’ is not one drug, but a combination of four 
separate drugs, scientifically blended to produce an analgesic 
which will * reach’ the most harassing nerve pain and vet 
leave no harmful after-effects. 

Ask your doctor if * Cogene ’ is indicated. It is sold by 
all chemists at 1 I}d. a tube. 

Never forget, though, that while *‘ Coqene > will relieve the 
pain, it cannot remove the cause of the pain: only a doctor 
or a dentist can do that. 


-<COGENE’ 
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clusively that “ Ulster” is not only a part of the island known as Ire- 
land (or in Gaelic Eire), but that it is also, when it comes to the test of 
reality, a part, if a very specialised part, of the Irish nation. Sir Chris- 
topher, with his more complete grasp of the obvious, will correct me if 
I am wrong. 

Stull resolutely grasping the obvious, Sir Christopher, with a little 
prompting from my simple self, then goes on categorically to state that 
a permanent political schism in an island on Britain’s ocean flank does 
not contribute to the security of Britain. Perhaps with a little more 
prompting he will even tell us where the schism is—in the Twenty-six 
Counties or in “Ulster”? Finally, one more simple question. If a 
dissident minority in England, while remaining in England, persisted 
in declaring its loyalty to Ireland, thereby weakening the political structure 
of England and endangering the strategic security of both islands, would 
Sir Christopher consider it was acting from motives of a high political 
morality?—Yours faithfully, Dents IRELAND 

(President, Ulster Union Club). 

20 Wellington Place, Belfast. 


MOTHER’S “DAY OFF” 


S1r,—Now that the Government have issued their White Papers on the 
proposed National Health Service it may be assumed that they will follow 
them shortly with detailed proposals on child-care, an important part of 
the same problem. Any such proposals must obviously include provision 
of both day and residential nurseries, including short-stay residential 
nurseries, for which the call in war-time has been so clear. Post-war 
needs, particularly in the reconstruction period, can hardly be less and 
may well be greater than during the war. We dare not repeat the tragic 
mistake which followed the last war, when so many nurseries were closed 
down. 

One of the most urgent needs of the day is, I believe, some relief for 
the ordinary mother from her burdens. Nurseries can meet that need, 
and in particular provide that “ day off” which other workers enjoy, and 
the absence of which has resulted in so many debilitated mothers, and so 
many debilitated children. It is indeed a considerable factor in the fall 
of the birthrate. So I hope that the Government’s plans will include 
generous provision for nurseries, which are not only an essential element 
in any scheme of child-care, but something which is worthy of, and I 
have no doubt will receive, the close attention of the Royal Commission 
on Population.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, C. H. NATHAN, 

Chairman. 

National Society of Children’s Nurseries, 117 Piccadilly, W.1. 


DEHYDRATION—A.D. 1771 


S1r,—The following quotation from a letter written by Benjamin Franklin 
to Bishop Shipley, the then Bishop of St. Asaph, suggests that dehydra- 
tion is no new practice: “I have taken the liberty of sending a specimen 
of the American dried apples for Mrs. Shipley...” Is it possible that 
the first experiment in dehydration was to save shipping space?—Yours 
faithfully, W. M. A. JoNEs. 


C/o Education Department, Kumasi, Gold Coast. 


“WHAT HAPPENED AT TEHERAN ” 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Walter Beck, accuses me of being two 
years behind the times. It is true that the Saturday Evening Post changed 
its violently anti-British policy in 1942, but I have read many covert sneers 
against this country in its pages since then, the Teheran canard being 
only the last of a lengthy list. Mr. Beck is too zealous. 

As for his two other points, whilst it is correct that the S.E.P. circulates 
all over America, its chief influence is in the Middle West. Finally, 
I compared the S.E.P. with the Hearst, McCormick and Patterson groups 
of newspapers only because they were all tilting against this country. 

SYDNEY HORLER. 

Graffham House, Graffham, Petworth, Sussex. 


VIRGIL’S BASKETS 


Str,—Owing to the big demand for air-borne baskets and panniers for 
war purposes and consequent restrictions in the use of willow rods for 
domestic baskets, the latter are being made from various substitutes, but 
obviously not from brambles. With reference to Virgil’s suggestion 
(quoted by a correspondent in The Spectator of the 12th instant), the 
translators of the line from Georgics “ Nunc facilis rubea texatur fiscina 
virga” rendered it—“ Now let the pliant basket of bramble twigs be 
woven”; but as the late Professor Thomas Okey of Cambridge pointed 
out, the word “ rubea ” referred to red twigs or willow rods (probably the 
salix purpurea).—Yours faithfully, H. H. Bosart. 
The Worshipful Company of Basketmakers, Guildhall Annexe. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


SEVERAL characteristic spots or districts in England are in a certain 
jeopardy. One is the Peak of Derbyshire, perhaps the most popular 
holiday haunt within the island. Now on June 3rd the Sheffield and Peak 
District branch of the Council for the Preservation of Rural England js 
holding its annual meeting at Longshaw, a property saved largely by the 
efforts of the Council for the National Trust. There is, I believe, some 
thought of pressing the claims of the district as a National Park; but 
for the moment the threats to the neighbourhood are of more instant 
concern. First, a huge cement works is meditated at the entrance to the 
Manifold Valley and a huge water scheme has been worked out for 
supplying Leicestershire. The water scheme does not seem to me to be 
a serious menace. Several of the big reservoirs are as beautiful almost as 
natural lakes, and even an extensive aqueduct may be a cause of beauty, 
Cement works are in a different class. Their dust may ruin gardens and 
other amenities at a radius of ten miles and more; and they are hideous 
in themselves. The green and pleasant land they destroy may much more 
than cancel the wealth they produce. The greatest care should be taken 
to locate them where they will do least harm, and to provide means 
of limiting the spread of their offensive dust. 


Sanctuary Trees 

It may be a crime, or at least an anti-social act, to cut down trees. It 
may also be a crime not to cut them down. The Borough Council of 
Reigate seems to have doubly sinned. Reigate Park, a very lovely place, 
was given to the people of the Borough over 20 years ago to be kept in 
its natural state and as a sanctuary. Before the war the local authority 
appeared to have decided that the obligation to preserve the place in its 
natural state absolved them from the work of clearing away dead wood 
and superfluous saplings. During the war their view of the trustee- 
ship changed so violently that they began to fell the best trees wholesale, 
The Park is historic, as well as lovely both in itself and in its prospects 
towards the Downs and the Weald; and its treatment may be made an 
object lesson. Only foresters and naturalists have the knowledge to decide 
how far such woods should be kept clear and how they should be re- 
afforested when old trees are felled. Just as the Council for the Preser- 
vation of Rural England have volunteer panels of architects to advise on 
the ferm of new buildings, so local authorities should appoint panels of 
specialists to advise on the upkeep and renovation of spaces committed 
to their charge. Let Reigate stand for an example. As to the meaning 
of “natural state” a good deal of cutting goes on in the best of the wild 
sanctuaries as a means of maintaining the right balance. 


Wanted: A Wife 

An advertisement caught my eye for “a female bush-baby.” How many 
people, I wonder, have the remotest idea what a bush-baby is. I had 
none till I looked it up. It is the one sort of lemur, that monkey-like 
tribe, which is found in Africa. How strange it is that the deep but 
narrow waters between Madagascar and the continent prevent the migra- 
tion even of birds (while the broad shallow North Sea is a favourite 
migration route even for butterflies); and Madagascar has been almost as odd 
as Australia in its denizens from the Dodo to the Lemur. Another ad- 
vertisement noticed on the same day struck me as unusual. It sought “a 
biologist (rural bias)” for a post as assistant master in a school. It is 
a new thing to ask for bias in a man of science. However, the bias in 
question is the best bias. 


In My Garden 

An agricultural labourer who came to dig a bed of my potager (gor- 
geously forested with the open flowers of sprouting broccoli) was horrified 
at my ignorance when I removed a few big stones. His view, which is 
general, was that they retain moisture and are, therefore, invaluable in 
dry weather. It is quite true that on the farm the most fertile fields 
are often the stoniest, and one farmer of my acquaintance puts less manure 
on them. But in a garden, where you would make a smooth seed-bed, 
a mulch of cut grass holds the moisture at least as well and further fer- 
tilises the plot. In the flower garden this is the date when the berberis 
Pratii seems to be one of the loveliest of shrubs, so well do the long yellow 
flowers consent to an aesthetic relation with the dull purple leaves. But 
most berberis are beautiful enough, even the very mixed seedlings that 
spring up here, there and everywhere, all different. My own favourite 
even compared with Pratii or Thunbergii is Henrii. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Living in Onitsha 
African Conversation Piece. By Sylvia Leith-Ross. (Hutchinson. 16s.) 
IMAGINE Virginia Weolf settled in Onitsha, 150 miles up the Niger ; 
living first in the sociable, noisy Waterside quarter where the trading 
is done; then retiring to Inland Town where the best families live in 
silent houses behind high walls and huge trees. Imagine her 
meeting these Ibo peopie—the landlord, the architect of her house, 





the polite ladies who come to call—and thinking about them; 
observing, feeling, sympathising; and keeping a journal. Then 
perhaps you will have an idea of the quality of this rare and 


fascinating book. 

As holder of a Leverhulme Research Fellowship, Mrs. Leith- 
Ross had surveyed various aspects of women’s life in the Nigerian 
Province of Owerri; she proposed to follow this up by a similar 
enquiry into life in Onitsha. But as soon as she had settled in the 
town, she found herself: questioning: the proposed technique of 
“method and logic.” 

Would it be possible to make the*experiment of sitting still, asking 
no questions save those that would arise in any normal conversation, 
ascertaining no facts, computing no statistics, seeking to prove no 
argument or draw any conclusion? . . . Could I give up all thought 
of seeking or observing, denude myself of all the orthodox principles 
of research, and, merged with the surrounding life, deliberately make 
a method of lack of method, by being merely receptive? 

So she sat in Waterside and gossiped with Mrs. Eminike, the 
dressmaker who worked from Derry and Toms’ catalogues; with 
Mrs. Edwards who suggested South Kensington on a Sunday after- 
neon; with the refined and pious Mrs. Janet Macaulay, who came 
straight out of Jane Austen; and with the tremendous Mrs. Odili, 
head of the fishwives and of the Co-operative of Aboh, strong and 
handsome like the Queen of Sheba. They talked about clothes, 
and religion, and dancing, and what girls are coming to; about 
themselves and their jobs, their husbands and children, about witches 
and scandals ; about the leopard—almost certainly a were-leopard— 
that appeared in Inland Town, and the wedding that had to be 
stopped at the last minute. The receptive technique had its own 
discipline, as Mrs. Leith-Ross discovered when, having offered 
Mrs. Macaulay a lift in a car, she found herself involved in visiting 
all the pious lady’s relations—* By instinct I want to give orders, to 
forbid any more halts, to impose silence upon my noisy party; by 
training I know I must let myself go with the Africans’ own mode 
of life if I want to see anything with their eyes.” 

Day by day Mrs. Leith-Ross recorded these encounters and con- 
versations; slowly and unobtrusively her journal builds up a 
fascinating picture of life among the Ibo, and any brief summary 
would travesty the sensitive original. All the great problems of 
eur relations with the African colonies are there—education, self 
government, taxation, language, religion—never as abstract counters 
of debate, always as factors affecting the outlook, beliefs and 
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happiness of people whom Mrs. Leith-Ross has made entirely 
alive. White men too come within her affectionate scrutiny: she 
finds an enormous and depressing increase in the office routine. 
work of Government officials, but she is always struck “ by the 
will-to-justice, the will-to-good on the part of Government.” She 
describes an evening with a District Officer, a Forestry man, and 
Father Stephen, a native priest trained in Ireland. 

We drank and smoked and talked—good talk—with ease and 
pleasure and mutual esteem. There was just a shade of deference 
from the black man to the white Government officials, and just q 
shade of deference from the white men to the Priest. .. . 
manners made us equals, co-citizens of the same world ; but over and 
above the good manners a sudden moving of the spirit made ys 
partakers in a miracle. For a few seconds we touched what-things. 
should-be-like if all the barriers and prejudices and stupidities could 
be pulled down. The moment had grandeur, was historic, was q 
precedent, would leave a lasting imprint on the invisible annals of 
time. Why cannot such things happen oftener? Miracles are so easy, 
so pleasant, so natural. When they do happen, one knows that js 
how life ought to be. 

For all its vividness, her picture is never just an impressionist one; 
her receptive technique is backed by wary common sense (“one’s 
informants invariably tell cf the exception rather than the rule”) and 
by knowledge: she has read all the reports and statistics though she 
seldom refers to them. Intellectual knowledge by itseif is not 
enough; but neither is sympathy. As far as an outsider can judg: 
Mrs. Leith-Ross has the two elements in almost perfect fusion, 

JANET ADAM SMITH. 


A Traveller’s Tale 


Sing High! Sing Low! By Osbert Sitwell. (Macmillan. tos. 64.) 

Str OSBERT begins one of the essays in this collection with the 
words: “To all writers, whether chiefly concerned with the exterior 
or the interior of the world, books of travel are the most stimulating, 
lending wings to head and pen, effecting an absolute, if transient, 
rescue from care, from pain, even from the nearness of death itself.” 
It is no exaggeration to say that his book is such a book of travel, 
which undertakes adventures into both those exterior and interior 
worlds of which he speaks. This might not be remarkable, were 
it not for the fact that he is not a twentieth-century traveller. He 
goes about the earth—-ind the further country of the mind—with 
that sense of newness and rapture combined with a matter-of-fact 
acceptance of marvels, in character with travellers in the seventeenth 
century rather than with our present-day globe-trotters. The effect 
of this on his writing is instant and magical. It might best be 
illustrated by quotations and not by comment, fer the critic wil 
not find a simple means to define what is this unique quality whic 
makes Sir Osbert’s prose so readable. 

But he must make the attempt. To begin with, the author i 
gifted with a slow-growing curiosity that drives its roots down inw 
the depths of his imagination and sucks an inexhaustible foliage 
from it. A small incident is enougn to set it working, with great 
buds of astonishment that break into leafy prose passages fragrant 
and shadowing to the reader walking beneath them. For instance, 
out of an empty curacao bottle and a cigar-box he conjures the 
strange half-caste civilisation of the West Indies, and makes us 
savour not only their immediate sensuous aspects, but also theif 
historical richness of tangied origins in Renaissance Europe and the 
menacing native culture. And just 2s he sees much in little, 9 
he can express much in little. Now that he has come to maturity 
as an artist (and I think that his art and way of life are such a 
need a long growth for their nature te become characteristic rathe? 
than self-conscious), he has sufficient mastery of technique to bring 
quick, conjurative touches into one word, as when he speaks of “ the 
stones and marble decks of Venice.” The word which I have 
italicised sets that immortal city afloat, and we are drifting along 
her canals, shading our eyes from the dazzle of her mineral-greea 
waters. 

But with more deliberate art he builds up his effects, from word 
to paragraph. Here the possibilities of quotation become too mally. 
1 should like to give a description of the pottery displayed in 
market-place of Antigua, the capital of Guatemala. But I must & 
content with a sentence describing the marimba band which plays 
outside the Governor’s palace after the market has closed. “Ther 
are six of these long, wooden instruments, and two men play @ 
each of them by beating the keys with very flexible wooden gavels 
thereby producing as liquid a music as that of carillons or of falling 
waters or the tongues of fountains.” WHere is another, a picture a 
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JEFFERIES’ 
COUNTRYSIDE 


Nature Essays 


by 


RICHARD JEFFERIES 


Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by 


SAMUEL J. LOOKER 


The twenty-seven enchanting photographs by 

Will F. Taylor are chiefly drawn from 

Somerset, Wiltshire, Surrey, Berkshire and 

Sussex, the counties which Jefferies made 
particularly his own. 
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NOVEL 


THE FREE MAN 


CONRAD RICHTER 
A new and freshly revealing novel of the early Americans who 
came to farm in Pennsylvania and stayed to win their collective 
freedom on the battlefields of the Revolution. Also TACEY 
CROMWELL by the same author. 8/6 net 


ROMANCE 


THIS MARRIAGE 


EDITH ROBERTS 


A powerfully and seriously written novel about marriage, its 
A thought-provoking and stimulating book. 
8/6 net 


successes and failures. 
Ready 12th June. 


NEW NOVELS. In preparation 


THE BLOOD REMEMBERS 
HELEN HEDRICK 


PERILOUS JOURNEY 


C. M. SUBLETTE and H. H. KROLL 
10/6 net 
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WITH PENNANTS 
FLYING 


The Immortal Deeds of the Royal Armoured Corps 


David Masters 


“Objective and admirable . .. a sober, factual and absorbing work.” 
Sunday Times. 
“ Graphic accounts of the readiness, humour and courage shown by the 
men im the tanks.” Manchester Guardian, 
“A superb story.” IWestern Morning News. 
“Mr. Masters has a stirring tale to tell, and tells it finely.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


9s. net 


ARMOURED 
WARFARE 


Maj.-Gen. J. F. C. Fuller 


= T his book . . . 
was once ignored to their very great cost. ... 


offers again to the British a body of teaching which 
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the women of Cuba. “Every shade of mixture of blood finds its 
representative in this city, and skins vary from brown to lilac and 
gold, all suffused with darkest rose. Often the women are heavily 
painted with a rouge that is almost petunia-coloured or of so deep 
a crimson that the red flowers they weer above their ears, tucked 
into their blue-black hair, so straight and glossy, look pale by 
comparison.” 

This critical clearness of observation when applied tc his 
“interior ” world serves Sir Osbert just as faithfully. Things, places 
and people give way to the verbal or plastic presentation of them, 
but the image is just as tangible and just as various as the reality. 
“The flowers in Chaucer’s poetry are Italian flowers,” says this 
keen gazer, “ the same blossoms that spring from the verdant pastures 
of Botticelli.” And in further comparisons and pairings of poetry 
and painting he couples Spenser with Giorgione and Donne with 
El Greco. The line of this argument is worked out with exquisite 
insight and taste in the essay “ The Eye Within the Ear.” It may 
be concluded that this collection, through a rich, mature treatment 
of themes so various and so oddly congruous, creates a unity within 
itself that is the signal of a writer who has not stinted the labour 
and the courage to become fully self-expressive. 

RICHARD CHURCH. 


The Red Army 


The Russian Army. By Walter Kerr. 


Mr. KERR in this book satisfies a good deal of our natural curiosity 
about the Red Army. The best part of his book consists of the 
impressions he formed of the Russian soldier and of the Russian 
military organisation while he was acting as the Moscow cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald Tribune. He is a shrewd and 
sensible observer, and puts down what he has seen in clear and 
readable prose. What is the Russian soldier like? Mr. Kerr 
answers that question first by describing the making of a young 
friend of his, Gregor, into a soldier. We are told of the hardness 
ot the training, the lowness of the pay and the stiffness of the 
discipline. Gregor as a recruit was paid only 10.40 roubles a month. 
When he became a corporal his pay was raised to 130 roubles a 
month, for he was now on the way to becoming a skilled worker 
in his new trade. The rigidity of the Red Army’s discipline is like 
that of our Brigade of Guards ; “officers and men were forbidden 
to appear in theatres, cinemas or other public places in unpressed 
uniforms, with unpolished buttons, in felt boots, in felt capes, or 
burkas as they are called, in fur boots, in padded or quilted pants, 
unshaved or with hair uncombed.” American though he is, Mr. 
Kerr can see in this iron discipline the realism of the Russians, who 
refused to compromise with indecision or complacency. 

What sort of men are the new Soviet commanders? Mr. Kerr 
tells us a good deal about the men who have been promoted to 
He met many of them, in- 


(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


high command since the war began. 
cluding Genera! Malinovsky, but his search for information was 
handicapped by the strict security regulations. His general picture 
of the new leaders is that “they are all about five fect seven inches 
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tall, all of stocky build, all loyal to Stalin, all polite, all easy-going, 
authoritative, sometimes curt, always disciplinarians.” They are jj 
members of the Party ; Mr. Kerr is emphatic about the impossibility 
of the senior officers in the army ever turning against the Communi, 
Party. 

Why do the Russians use such large numbers of cavalry? Mr 
Kerr discusses this question in a most interesting chapter. His 
general conclusion seems to be that the cavalry are really mounted 
infantry. Their horses are there to give mobility, but the troops go 
into action dismounted. There is evidently, however, considerable 
difference of opinion within the Red Army as to the value of cavalry. 
Many of the generals, including Zhukov himself, had been brought 
up in the cavalry tradition and favour the horse for sentimental 
reasons, but Malinovsky said quite bluntly that the horse could 
not compete with the motor; “if we had more trucks we would 
have used less cavalry.” 

Whar is the truth about the political commissars? Mr. Kerr sets 
out concisely the history of their office down to its abolition jn 
October, 1942. The commissar’s principal duty had been to ensure 
strict fidelity in the army to the Stalinist Ine. The office was 
abolished as a result of the first war against Finland, for the initial 
failure in which the commissars were, probably rightly, blamed, but 
revived again to watch over morale in the vastly expanded army 
that was mobilised to meet the German invasion. Now the com- 
missars have become rather political education officers, although 
many of the best of them have been transferred to the operational 
command of troops. That is how Mr. Kerr answers some of the 
more obvious questions about the Red Army. The answers to many 
more cin be found in his book, which everyone interested in the 
Russian Army—and who is not?—should read. 

S. H. F. JOHNSron. 


The Teaching and the Teacher 


A Study of His Method and Message 
By W. A. Curtis, D.D, 


Jesus Christ the Teacher : 
based mainly on the Earlier Gospels. 
Oxford University Press. Ios. 6d. 

Dr. Curtis has given to the words of Christ, as recorded in the 

synoptic tradition, a closeness of attention which is not too common 

in theological writing today. For the emphasis is not now equally 
laid on the whole of the teaching. It is on certain aspects that the 
stress mainly falls. That in this there has been a necessary redress of 
balance may at once be admitted. Yet there has been loss as well as 
gain ; and a recall to the consideration of the substance, method, and 
implications of the words of Him whom an early Christian father 
called “Our Teacher,” is not a diversion into humanism and an 
offence against the Gospel. It is true that world-history would have 
been different if the Church had consistently sought to understand 
and practise the ethic of Jesus Christ. At the same time, the critical 
pages in the final chapter suffer from one-sidedness, and Dr. Curtis’s 
judgement was overcast when he included a letter of Herbert 
Spencer’s of which the best one can say is that its generalisations as to 
the nominal Christianity of Christians are greatly exaggerated. Of 
critical questions connected with the Gospels Dr. Curtis writes, 
though at no great length, in a late chapter, after he has expounded 
the teaching. With St. Mark’s Gospel, and the collection of the 
sayings of Jesus known as Q as primary authorities, Dr. Curtis shows 
little hesitation in making use of all that the first three Gospels 
contain. His method is not always satisfying ; he does not apply 
himself to the difficult saving in St. Mark IV, 11f, where the purpose 
of parabolic speech to the multitude is given as “ that seeing they may 
see, and not perceive,” &c., and devotes himself to the Matthaean 
parallel, where the notion of purpose is absent. He views St. John’s 

Gospel as a commentary upon the earlier Gospels, in which we have 

“the Word rather than the words of the Lord who had appeared 

among men, the authentic unfolding of what He was, and is, as His 

Spirit has interpreted Him to the evangelist, rather than the actual 

words of Jesus of Nazareth,” and emphasises the importance of its 

“ interpretative process ” for the missionary work of the early Church. 

Dr. Curtis is least satisfactory when he is in touch with that 
material in the Gospels which has played so large a part in dis- 
cussions about the coming of the Kingdom of God. I cannot but 
be greatly surprised that he relies as he does on a most doubtful 
translation and interpretation in St. Luke XVII, 20, “the Kingdom 
of God is withirt you.” Nor are passages in the Gospels which speak 
of an imminent coming of the Son of Man adequately met by the 
argument a fortiori from our Lord’s attitude to the mosaic law that 

He would not be “a servile accepter of the letter of apocalyptic.” 

It is really unfortunate that a scholar of his independence, as his 
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discussion of the title “Son of Man” shows, has not gone much 
more deeply into this question. I feel a like dissatisfaction with the 
chapter on Christ’s death: it does not come face to face with the 
possibility that Christ conceived of His death as in a very definite 
way a sacrifice and attached to it a very definite meaning. 

For those who view the Gospels from the standpoint associated 
with such a scholar as Professor Dodd and his conception of the 
Kingdom of God as the final revelation, already present in the Person 
of Jesus, Dr. Curtis’s book will seem to belong to.an earlier epoch 
in its theological perspective. But just because in the context of that 
perspective there are features of the Gospel-teaching which are apt 
to escape attention, this study of teaching and Teacher has the value 
of a reminder of the many-sided richness of the words of the Lord. 

J. K. Moz.ey. 


Fiction 
Ripe for Shaking. By Hugh Massingham. (Cresset Press. 9s. 6d.) 
The Rock and The Wind. By Vivian R. Bretherton. (Eyre and 


Spottiswoode. 9s.) 

The Turnbulls. By Taylor Caldwell. (Collins. 1os. 6d.) 

THe history of the present war presents many complexities and 
contradictions ; of its major catastrophes the tragic collapse of France 
has made the most powerful impact on the minds of the imaginative. 
For centuries France had played a highly important réle in the history 
of Western Culture. Few artists would, or could, deny indebtedness 
to her ; for many she represented freedom and integrity, with Paris 
as a citadel and a refuge. The spectacle of France in defeat is a 
theme for a novel in the grand manner ; though time has yet to 
reconcile us fully. Such a theme is wildly tempting, and the writers 
who yield now may leave valuable pointers for those who will follow. 
Russia, America and England have already contributed novels in 
this genre: among the most interesting is Hugh Massingham’s 
Ripe for Shaking. His story is told by a young unhappily married 
Englishman, who is recovering from a severe illness in a mountain 
village near Perrineau. This book has certain similarities to Kay 
Boyle’s Primer for Combat, since both tell personal histories, both 
use provincial backgrounds and both employ a group of foreigners 
to interpret the spirit of France. The American novelist’s book opens 
after the armistice has been declared ; by which time the English 
writer has brought his to an end. Once again the problem of choice 
is held up and examined. The apathy and resentments of the early 
months of 1940 are brought back vividly by Hugh Massingham’s 
opening chapter, as his principal character details the gossip and 
speculation so rife in those dreary months of waiting ; when the war 
seemed like a bad joke, yet not one unpleasant enough to be taken 
seriously. The failure of his marriage combined with ill-health 
produce in Christopher Martin a state of exhausted indifference to 
world affairs. While in hospital he makes friends with a woman 
visitor, a Russian who lives in Perrineau. Tatiana, married to. an 
Italian refugee, is also unhappy. Her husband, Mario, is an idealist, 
and since she once made him betray his conscience he no longer 
trusts her. In their common misery Tatiana and Christopher become 
friends. The Englishman meets a German Jewish woman artist and 
falls in love. And soon he, like Tatiana, grows uneasy. Both devote 
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themselves to the problem of getting their loved ones out of the 
danger zone. Mario cannot be persuaded to leave France, and Anna’; 
passport has been stolen. In the débdcle both are arrested, 
Christopher succeeds in saving Anna while Tatiana fails with Mario, 
Ripe for Shaking has many flaws ; the theme still needs the per- 
spective of distance and the detachment of time. But the author has 
courage, his book is stimulating and generous. He pleads the cause 
of the individual fiercely amid the horrors and betrayals of collapse. 
So far the paper shortage seems to have placed no serious obstacles 
in the way of the gone windy school of novelists. Here are two more 
lavish examples of the crinoline vogue of pioneering in romantic 
America. The Rock and the Wind appears to be a first novel. Miss 
Bretherton’s heroine, Trudy, commences life in Cornwall as a “ Dark 
Tresellian.” The family emigrate because papa fancies life as 4 
settler. The canvas is suitably crowded and events follow one another 
with the customary speed. There are raids and kidnappings, saloons 
and gambling hells, the coming of the railroads ; floods, lynchings, 
with all other turbulences proper to the epoch. Trudy, against her 
parents’ wishes, runs away with a charmer. Too late, another comes 
on the scene. The chronicle ends with Trudy as a widow and 3 
grandmother, but not a whit less romantic than she was as a child 
Unfortunately Miss Bretherton is not content to write objectively 
and is for ever reminding us of what a dear, sweet, beautiful, lovely, 
brave, noble, gracious creature her heroine is ; which does nothing 
towards making her less of a bore! E 
In The Turnbulls another English family cavorts screaming across 
the same period ; this time exchanging London for New York, instead 
of Cornwall for Kansas and Oregon. Miss Caldwell’s second half 
of the nineteenth century is even more lush than Miss Bretherton’s 
and far more incredible. She revives all the mannerisms of the cloak- 
and-sword school in this get-rich-quick melodrama. The boorish 
young John Turnbull, engaged to his fifteen-year-old cousin Eugenia, 
while taking part in a drunken frolic is married out of hand toa 
tavern keeper’s fourteen-year-old niece. With a hundred pounds in 
his pocket, and his hated wife, John is packed off to America by his 
papa. On board ship he meets a peculiar character who promises 
him both revenge and fortune. Meanwhile the nasty man responsible 
for John’s hasty mistake has wooed and won the incredible Eugenia. 
rhey, too, hustle across the Atlantic. The tussle between the five 
principals, their friends, relations and children, though its direction 
has changed, is still going strong even after Eugenia’s only son has 
married John’s youngest daughter. The book ends on a note sug- 
gesting a sequel. The authoress’s verve and gusto are reminiscent of 
Amanda M’Kittrick Ros. JoHN Hampson. 
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A History of the Liberal Party. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Slesser. 
(Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) . 
Tuts book is a summary of political and parliamentary history from 
ithe late seventeenth century to the present day. As a summary it 
is on balance neither much better nor very much worse than other 
similar potted versions of English history. A little ‘better in that 
it is not a mere string of generalisations and that it is clearly 
written, without prejudice (except in the contemporary period) and 
without sentimentality or gush. - A good deal worse in that it i 
not based upon the most recent authorities and is rather carelessly 
put together. The book does not justify its title as a history of the 
Liberal Party because it ignores or treats with extreme sketchiness 
nearly all the questions specially relevant to the position of party 
in English life. Thus there is far too little mention of the con- 
stituencies, the party organisations, or the Press, and no serious 
attempt to analyse the composition of the Liberal Party at the 
different stages of its history or to explain the changing constitutional 
background of the parliamentary conflicts. Sir Henry Slesser does 
not even tell the reader how the Liberal Party obtained its name. 
This last omission is significant. Sir Henry regards a Liberal 
as more characteristically “a product of English ways of thought 
and action” than a Tory. The Liberal Party of Great Britain (the 
party is very far from being purely “English”) is, of course, 3 
British phenomenon; but Liberalism as such is much more 
European than Toryism, and it is impossible to understand the 
development of our own Liberal Party, even in the narrowest sens¢, 
without understanding certain large developments in European 
thought to which Sir Henry Slesser gives insufficient attention. Indeed, 
he dismisses all Coatinental Liberal politicians as having about 
them “an academic quality which fortunately is here (Great Britain) 
wanting.” In other words, Liberal politicians are spoiled if they 
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have a philosophy of Liberalism. It is not surprising that anyone 
who thus fails to see the driving force of the later Whig as well 
as of the earlier Liberal movements shou'd quote, as a final judgement 
upon Mr. Gladstone, a foolishly unhistorical remark of Lytton 
Strachey that, compared with Disraéli, Gladstone’s attitude towards 
life was that of an ingenuous child. 


Translated, with an Essay 


The Praise of Folly. By Desiderius Erasmus 
(Oxford University Press. 


and Commentary, by H. H. Hudson 

15s. 6d. 
Tue originality and charm which made The Praise of Folly the 
most popular of Erasmus’ works in his own time are still plain to 
see ; but only readers with a classical education, some acquaintance 
with the Renaissance background and a taste for examining the 
literary landmarks of the past are now likely to enjoy this odd 
farrago of wisdom and nonsense, wit, humour and irony, sharp satire 
on ecclesiastical abuses and whimsical jests at perennial human 
failings. This new translation by Professor Hudson, of Princeton, 
is of the sober ond painstaking kind we are accustomed to find 
facing the original text in the volumes of the Loeb Classical Library; 
it is more accurate, no doubt, than its predecessors, but less lively 
and readable than the old version published in 1668 by John Wilson, 
and it would be better fitted to accompany Erasmus’ Latin than to 
stand by itseif.. Professor Hudson’s introductory is learned 
and enthusiastic, but many readers would gladly have sacrificed part 
of it to make room for a more generous selection from Hoibein’s 
illustrative drawings, «f which only six are reproduced. 


essay 


Somerset Birds and Sume Other Folk. By E. W. Hendy. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d.) 

IN this very pleasant book a naturalist, who is also a poet, writes 
about the country life and the common birds of the Wes: Country ; 
about spick-makers, swallows, chaffinches and robins. Like most 
naturalists, Mr E. W. Heady prides himself on his amateur status, 
and tilts (as practically every naturalist does) against the “ scientific 
card-index compilers”; though he does admit, of modern scientific 
investigation into bird-life,, that “much of it is of great value both 
to ornithologists and to amateur bird-lovers.” This curious assump- 
tion, that the aesthetic and scientific attitudes to nature are opposite 
rather than complementary, is found in the writings of many 
naturalists today. There is a. very prevalent idea that Science is a 
pompous governess interfering with, or dictating the nature of, the 
innocent expeditions and observations of the amateurs. When pro- 
testing against the assumption that nd approach, other than that of 
modern science, to the study of birds is of any importance, Mr. 
Hendy protests too much. Mi. Hendy’s investigations of the lives 
of chaffinches, blue tits and other birds, which he studied by mark- 
ing the birds with coloured rings, are good science ; and his accounts 
of them excellent. But apparently his own personal powers of 
accurate observation and precise recording are not enough to 
persuade him that if a poet can be scientific, a scientist can also 
be poetic. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Ir speaks well for the City’s state of enlightenment in financial 
matters in these days that the brave new theories outlined in the 
White Paper on Employment Policy should have commanded jm. 
mediate and widespread approval. With the exception of a handfyl 
of die-hards, everyone isas welcomed this latest manifestation of the 
official mind as a notable landmark in the history of economic 
theory. Never before have such bold vizws on Budgetary policy 
been put forward in a State document. Even in the United States, 
where unorthodox theorising has been flanked by intensive effort 
on the statistical side, developments are lagging some way behind, 


WHITE PAPER EFFECTS 

Stock market reactions to the White Paper have been favourable 
The upward movement in industrial ordinary shares, which set in 
after Sir John Anderson’s Budget speech, has received a fresh 
impetus, helped, of course, by the good news from Italy. There js 
no unhealthy speculation in any direction, but those with money 
to invest are being induced, even in face of the obvious restraints 
of coming military events, to let out sail. The real point is that the 
potential demand for securities is substantially in excess of the 
supply, that a very large proportion of would-be buyers are seeking 
capital appreciation rather than income, and that any developments 
which seem to improve the post-war prospect are seized upon as 
justification for a buying policy. Leading industrials, as I have 
often emphasised, are already valued to give very meagre yields, 
but the search for better-than-average returns or for depressed 
shares with recovery chances on. If there is one group in 
which one might have expected a little nervousness after the pub- 
lication of the White Paper it is surely long-dated gilt-edged. In 
fact, however, there has been no serious attempt to sell, and prices, 
in consequence, have been quite steady. Although there is still ao 
room for doubt that the Government is determined to maintain 
cheap money during the coming period of reconstruction, references 
to the use of rising interest rates in checking any subsequent boom 
are scarcely ca!culated to strengthen the confidence of holders of 
long-dated fixed interesi stocks. At this stage nobody would expect 
the Treasury to give any clear guidance as to its intentions during 
a peried which clearly lies several years ahead, but jobbers in th: 
gilt-edged market must feel a little uncasy. For the present, how- 
the short view which matters, and weight of money will 
continue to keep prices up and yields down. 


goes 


ever, it is 
doubtless 


DUNLOP RUBBER FINANCES 

From Sir George Beharrell’s review accompanying the full 
accounts for 1943 of the Dunlop Rubber Company, stockholders 
will get an impression of the immensz financial strength of the 
group. Total surplus and reserves, which now stand at £8,546,000, 
rose last year by £643,000, while liquid resources in the form of 
Government and other securities, Tax Reserve Certificates and bank 
balances were up by nearly £800,000 to £7,215,000. As has already 
been announced, an increase in net profit has not been used to raise 
the ordinary dividend, which remains at 8 per cent., but a further 
£250,000 has been transferred to special reserve against investments 
in, and advances to, subsidiary companies. Moreover, another 
transfer of £943,964 has been made to income-tax reserve to cover 
the estimated liability for 1944-45. It is against this background ol 
conservative financing that stockholders should view the post-war 
outlook. On the one hand it is clear that distribution policy 
going to be conservative; on the other that the group will enter 
the post-war period amply supplied with liquid resources and well 
able to withstand any adverse influences which may have to b& 
faced. Quoted around 44s., Dunlop Rubber £1 Ordinary units af 
yielding only 3} per cent., but they are worth holding as a good 
industrial investment. 


——_ 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 





MR. W. H. A. LAWRENCE’S REVIEW 





Mr. W. H. A. Lawrence presided at the annual meeting of Rand Mines, 
Limited, held in Johannesburg on May 19th. In moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts he said that the profit earned had been 
£689,611, a decrease of £184,853 compared with the figure for 1942. The 
profit had been derived exc:usively from dividends, interest and sundry 
revenue. As shareho!ders knew it had been the established policy of the 
company not to utilise for dividend purposes profits which accrued from 
realisation of investments but to make them available for reinvestment in 
the undertaking. During the period under review the amount realised by 
the sale of investments less their book value had exceeded the amount 
written off investments by £194,464. Investment reserve account had 
been increased by £88,314 to the substantial total of £3,407,280. £46,263 
had been added to the appropriation account, which now stood at 
{1,491,889, that sum being represented by cash and cash assets after 
allowing for all liabilities o:her than those of a contingent nature. Ample 
cash resources were availab'e to meet all contingent and option liabilities 
including commitments to subscribe for shares in and to finance certain 
undertakings. 


VALUE OF INVESTMENTS. 


Investments in shares and debentures had been brought into the 
account at a book value of £3,927,217, which was an increase of £88,414 
compared with the total at the end of 1942. Investments for which 
share market quotations were available appeared in the books at or under 
cost, but in mo case were above the market price at December 31st, 1943. 
Unquoted securities had been entered in accordance with the conservative 
valuation placed upon them by the board and in no instance-at a valua- 
tion exceeding cost. Where it had appeared prudent to do so the book 
value of holdings had been written down below cost and below the market 
value. It was evident from the schedule of investments published with 
the annual accounts that the market value greatly exceeded the book 
value stated in the balance-sheet. The market value of the gold-mining 
interests of the company at the end of the year had represented 72.861 per 
cent. of the market value of all investments and of those gold-mining 
investments 84.807 per cent. had been dividend producing. 


NATIVE LABOUR SHORTAGE. 


The goldmining industry had again experienced many difficulties 
during 1943, chief among which had been “the acute shortage of native 
labour which had caused a serious reduction in tonnage milled throughout 
the year and which continued at the present time. Nevertheless opera- 
tions had been maintained on a stable basis and the results achieved 
must be considered satisfactory. The output of gold by the mines of the 
Witwatersrand area had been 12,460,666 ozs. fine, a decrease of 1,300,369 
ozs. compared with 1942. The profit earned had been £37,908,766, which 
had been £5,746,380 less than during the previous year. 

The price received for gold and the rate at which normal income-tax 
had been payable by the gold-producing companies had remained un- 
changed throughout the year. As from January Ist, 1943, however, the 
special contribution which was based on taxable income before deduction 
of redemption allowance and any tax loss brought forward from a pre- 
vious year had been increased from 20 per cent. to 22} per cent. 

The taxation of gold mines in the Transvaal, including the share of 
profits paid to the Government by leased mines, had amounted to 
proximately £23.7 millions in respect of 1943, of which gold realisa- 
ton charges had accounted for slightly more than £2 millions. 


WITWATERSRAND MINING OPERATIONS. 


Ore milled by the Witwatersrand mines of the group during 1943 had 
ben 18,139,500 tons, a decrease of 2,292,700 tons compared with the 
previous year. The average yield of gold per ton milled had risen by 
0.007 dwt. to 3.628 dwts. There had been a fall of £1,903,858 in the 
total working profit which had amounted to £8,441,003. The total 
amount distributed as dividends had been £3,278,666, or £1,038,431 
less than in 1942. The amount provided for taxation to the Government 
had decreased by £1,235,478 to £4,496,053. 

Development accomplished had totalled 277,231 feet, a decrease of 
51,497 feet. The available payable ore reserve (including the Blyvooruit- 
cht mine) had amounted to 62,554,200 tons, which had been a decrease 
of 6,209,000 tons compared with the preceding estimate. 

At the Blyvooruitzicht mine 124,000 tons of development rock had 
been milled and treated, the average yield being 10,372 dwts. per ton. 
Working costs had been 64s. 9.6d. per ton milled and the working profit 

been £139,031, which had been utilised to meet expenditure on 
further development. During the year 31,686 feet haa been developed 
f which 21,755 feet had been sampled and proved payable. 
The report and accounts were adopted 
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ASSOC ATED PORTLAND CEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS, LTD. 


NEED FOR EFFICIENCY 


Tue forty-fifth ordinary general meeting of the Associated Portland 
Cement Manufacturers, Limited, was held on May 30th in London. 

Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt., O.B.E., Hon. LL.D., D.L. (chairman and 
one of the managing directors), in the course of his speech, said: 

The profit and loss account shows a total profit of £1,662,395, which 
is £20,003 more than the profit of 1942. The proposed final dividend is 
73 per cent., making a total dividend for the year of Io per cent. on 
the ordinary stock, which compares with 9 per cent. in the previous year. 
While there was a falling off in the tonnage of deliveries, this proved 
less than expected ; consequently, the financial results obtained are more 
satisfactory than anticipated. 

Last year I dealt with the attacks on monopolies, monopolistic contro] 
and big business, and stated these are mainly misdirected as they are in 
effect attacks on organisation. Those who have knowledge and take an 
impartial view of industry are, I believe, increasingly conscious that most 
big businesses are outstandingly efficient, and have led the way in setting 
the highest standards. 

The better Britain to which we look forward will not be builr by 
impoverishing or cramping ‘efficient industrial companies operating on a 
large scale and thus undermining a massive portion of the foundations 
of our prosperity. Some loss of efficiency is an unfortunate concomitant 
of war. Efficiency must be restored at the earliest moment post-war and 
can only be attained when arrears of maintenance have been made good 
and the demand allows for fuller production. 

Obviously there must be some degree of control during an interregnum 
period of short supply, and of assistance to impoverished countries, but 
such controls should be treated as exceptions calling for justification 
against a background of general assurance as to the restoration of the 
fullest possible degree of freedom from control at the earliest date. 

With regard to the prospects for the current year, stockholders should 
not rely on a repetition of the trading results attained last year. However, 
the strength of our ample reserves, together with a possible improved 
export trade, may offer opportunity for mitigating the worst effects 
anticipated from the more limited trading conditions which I visualise as 
setting in while we are completing the closing stages of the war with 
Germany. ‘ 

The report was adopted. 
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